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News Notes of the Fortnight 


India and “Mr. A” 


WO troubles of empire have been 

afflicting the British Government— 
one a personal scandal and the other the 
Egyptian problem. The former involves 
an affair between the heir to a Rajah’s 
throne in a northern Indian state and 
a married Englishwoman, and an amaz- 
ing blackmail plot involving 300,000 
pounds. The “Oriental potentate’s” 
name was kept out of it by the English 
judge as long as possible, and when at 
last “Mr. A” was revealed as Sir Hari 
Singh, heir of the Maharajah of Jammu 
and Kashmir, the reason for hiding his 
identity came too. The point is that 
British interests in India are involved. 
The Kashmir heir had been chosen, in 
preference to the more aggressive per- 
sonality of his cousin, through British 
wire pulling, for British reasons. All 
sorts of horrors threatened him if he 
were identified—among them the loss of 
his throne, and in that situation the 
security of the Indian frontier was in- 
volved. For Jammu and Kashmir, con- 
taining much of the Himalaya Mountain 
system north of the Punjab, are the 
key to India, and if the potentate who 
controls there should become disaffected 
he might let the hillmen down through 
the mountain passes on to the plains; or 
he might let emissaries through from 
Bolshevist Turkestan. And northern 
India is already restless. 





Egypt 

HE Egyptian crisis seems to be 

over, Egypt having yielded at every 
point, as it was almost inevitable that 
she must do. At the moment Great 
Britain, on her own request, is about 
to explain the affair to the Council of 
the League of Nations, through Austen 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and her chief representa- 
tive at the Council. 

Egypt did attempt to appeal to the 
League, but the appeal was made by 
the lower house of the Parliament, and 
failed to meet the technical require- 


ments, which are that such complaints 
must be made by governments. So no 
action was taken on the protest, which 
claimed that the British Government 
had “seen fit to exploit this sad inci- 
dent [the assassination of Sir Lee Stack] 
for the benefit of its imperialistic aims 
and to wreak vengeance upon a pacific 
nation” . . . and that these aggressions 
were in violation of the constitution. 
The new Premier, chosen when 
Zagloul Pasha resigned, is pro-British, 
and King Fuad, to simplify the situation, 
prorogued the Egyptian Parliament until 
Christmas Day. ‘That put any possi- 
bility of further appeal to the League 
out of the question. Meantime Great 
Britain had announced that she would 





This time the CiT1zEN appears with both 
frontispiece and cover by women artists. The 
mural painting reproduced on the opposite 
page is a modern “holy picture’—“The Christ 
Child,” by Ella Condie Lamb, which was 
composed so that the heads of the Madonna, 
angels and Christ Child represent the jewels 
of a suggested cross. Mrs. Lamb was a pupil 
of William C. Chase and C. Y. Turner in 
New York; later she studied in Paris with 
Colin and Courtois, and with the late Pro- 
fessor Hubert Herkomer in England. Her 
work has been awarded many honors, includ- 
ing the Dodge prize of the National Exposi- 
tion and the Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago. She is well known as a portrait painter 
and a designer and worker in glass and 
mosaics. 


Christmas, of course, has another type of 
suggestion—revelry, spacious fireplaces and 
huge Yule logs, and so we think our cover 
by Frances Burr is quite appropriate for this 
Christmas number. It is a “Mediaeval 
Tournament,” but the castle surely would 
hold the largest log, and the knights and 
ladies would grace any Christmas celebration. 
The work is one panel of Frances Burr’s 
dining-room walls, done in modeled and 
painted gesso—in lapis-lazuli, carnelian, gold 
and turquoise. 

Mrs. Alfred Ely (Frances Burr’s other 
name) began her career with modeling. She 
later studied painting in New York with the 
intention of becoming a portrait painter, but 
her love of molding urged her to combine the 
two. She began experimenting with decora- 
tive scenes, covering her own cupboards. 
These were so successful that they later ap- 
peared at the Architectural League’s exhibit. 
Then she conceived the idea of doing armor 
in relief, and executed the four walls, one 
of which we show. 


tolerate no intervention in any case, and 
reafhrmed a sort of Monroe Doctrine 
for Egypt. 

The next step was the arrest of 
four prominent Deputies, on charges of 
plots against the British, and of thirty- 
five other persons. The new Premier 
exhorted the people to be calm, and 
“safeguard, as far as is still possible, the 
independence of the nation.”” When the 
forced removal of Egyptian troops from 
the Sudan began—a British demand 
with which Zagloul Pasha had refused 
to comply—mutiny broke out in two 
platoons of a Sudanese regiment. They 
declined to obey the acting Sirdar, and 
rushed on a nearby military hospital, 
barricading themselves in the compound 
until fired on by artillery. A number 
were killed on each side. The platoons 
finally surrendered. 

A little later the Egyptian Premier 
yielded to all of the British demands. 
The huge indemnity had been paid at 
once, and as soon as the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment promised to end political propa- 
ganda, to accept the removal of the 
troops and the increase of the Gezira 
irrigated area, the British gave up the 
Alexandria Customs House which they 
had seized. British assurances have been 
given that no attempt is under way to 
destroy Egypt’s semi-independence. A 
large part of the press has supported the 
government. A few papers have strongly 
objected, and much of the foreign press 
has been sharp in criticism of the drastic 
British course. 





Tension in Italy 
REMIER MUSSOLINI continues 


to be on the defensive. A letter writ- 
ten by General Balbo, head of the Fascist 
militia, to the head of the Fascisti in 
Bologna, caused great excitement when 
it became public. Balbo urged that 
violence should be employed against 
Communists and pressure brought to 
bear on high government officials. Balbo 
resigned, but the after effects are still 
evident. The debate between the ex- 
treme Fascist press and the opposition 
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press is hot to the boiling point. A 
paper which has usually been a MLusso- 
lini partisan speaks of the “strong-arm 
tactics which have terrified the provinces 
of Italy tor the last two years.” 

A tew days ago Senator General 
Giardino proposed in the Senate that the 
Mussolini Government should have a 
vote of approval only it the Premier 
bound himself to ‘‘constitutionalize” the 
Fascist militia—and rid the Fascist Party 
of all its undesirables. ‘Fhe trouble, he 
said, was that the army is a party rather 
than a political organ, and he proposed its 
reorganization in various ways to change 
this. The next day Premier Mussolini 
challengingly addressed the Senate in re- 
jection of the proposal, drawing a grim 
picture of a possible return of Bolshe- 
vism. The Senate gave him a vote of 
confidence, 206 to 54, with 35 refrain- 
ing from voting. A few months ago 
the vote was unanimous. 
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Opium Discussions 


f HE first opium conference held at 

Geneva has concluded its present 
business and disbanded. It will be re- 
membered that the first conference in- 


cluded only Oriental countries and 
those with Oriental possessions, and 
dealt with the question of control and 


reduction of opium smoking in countries 
where the plant is grown. The agree- 
ment it reached establishes a govern- 
ment monopoly of the manufacture, sale, 
importation and distribution of opium, 
excepting the retail trade, and pledges 
the signers to limit the retail shops as 
far as possible and by other means to 
stamp out the evil. It is due to be 
signed December 13 if all the govern- 
ments say yes. China, whose objections 
have to do with the illicit trade in manu- 
factured narcotics which floods her from 
abroad, will probably make a minority 
report. 

At the other conference, where the 
United States is represented, the theme 
is limitation of production. American 
representatives proposed to “reform it 
altogether’—to limit the growth of 
poppy seeds to scientific and medical pur- 
poses. There was a strenuous effort to 
shut out from consideration various 
points in the American plan, and con- 
siderable tension between John Camp- 
bell, the chief delegate from India, and 
Stephen G. Porter and Bishop Brent, 
of the American delegation. Finally, 
however, the Americans won, and their 
program was put on the agenda. Fur- 
ther work along the lines of the program 
is now being blocked by Swiss opposi- 
tion to a central board of control. 

Our own personal stake in this busi- 
ness is shown by figures given in the 
League of Nations Herald. The annual 
per capita use of opium in this country 
is thirty-six grains—thirty-six times 


Italy’s, eighteen times Germany’s, twelve 





times that of England, eight times that 
of France, and twice that of India. 
Great quantities of the export opium of 
the world are smuggled in here. 
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The French Debt 
with embarrassing 


\ SITUATION 
possibilities arose in connection 


with the French debt to the United 
States. Very tentative negotiations were 
under way between the governments of 
France and the United States looking 
toward a settlement of the French war 
debt of four billion. There was a sug- 
gestion that the terms might be more 
favorable than those accorded to Great 
Britain, and at any rate the news leaked 
out, prematurely. A surprising outcome 
was the report from London that the 
British Government was likely to ad- 
dress both the American and the French 
governments, asking to be informed 
what steps had been taken or were con- 
templated. The French Foreign Office, 
a few days ago, issued a statement to 
make clear the tentative nature of the 
“exchange of views’ between France 
and the United States. A New York 
Times correspondent says that pressure 
is being brought on M. Herriot to go 





VERY BRIEFLY 

T is a great pleasure to discover that Judge 

Lindsey, of the Children’s Court in Den- 
ver, was reélected after all, instead of being 
defeated as the first election returns reported. 
The figures were close, but Judge Lindsey 
was ahead, after a very bitter fight in which 
the Klan figured as opponent. 

Cipriano Castro, former president of Vene- 
zuela, is dead, after a long career of adven- 
ture, revolution, tvranny. He was described 
as the man who “received more ultimatums 
than any man living”’—from European pow- 
ers protesting against disregard of their na- 
tionals’ rights. 

The third anniversary of the signing of 
the Irish Treaty has been celebrated. Ireland 
faces the new year with a serious unemploy- 
ment problem, ninety thousand being in need 
of relief. 

A bill is being urged in Denmark which 
would permit physicians to end the lives of 
incurable patients. This is said to be a gen- 
eral practice in Scandinavia and Germany 
(though nowhere legalized), upon consulta- 
tion among physicians. The measure is op- 
posed on religious grounds and on the ground 
of the danger of abuse of power. 

The Grand Duchess Cyril, of Russia, sister 
of the Queen of Rumania and cousin to King 
George, is visiting the United States on a 
non-political mission. Her husband, the 
Grand Duke Cyril Vladimirovitch, recently 
announced that he will present himself to 
the Russian people as their Czar when the 
time is ripe. 

The American Federation of Labor, in 
convention at E] Paso, voted to maintain its 
traditional non-partisan policy and not to 
endorse the formation of a third party. An 
interesting innovation is that the A. F. of L. 
plans to go into life insurance. 

General Plutarco Elias Calles, elected by 
the Labor-Agrarians, has just taken the place 
of General Alvero Obregon as president of 
Mexico. Peacefully. Calles is a friend of 
the peons, a Socialist, but not, he says, a 
radical. 
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slowly—to wait until the Dawes plan 
has been somewhat tested, and to try to 
arrange the French debt to Great 
Britain first. 

Meantime, France has agreed to the 
American claim for a share in the war 


damages, to be collected from Germany 
under the Dawes plan. These repara- 
tions claims are derived, of course, not 
from the Treaty of Versailles, which we 
didn’t sign, but from American partici- 
pation in the war and the victory. Great 
Britain is reported reluctant to recog. 
nize the claim, and a good many Amer. 
icans, it appears, wish the government 
would forego it. 
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Viscount Cecil Wins 


HE first annual prize of $25,000 

offered by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation ‘for meritorious service of 
a public character tending to the estab- 
lishment of peace through justice,” was 
won by Viscount Cecil. He will come 
to America to receive the prize at a din- 
ner on December 28. Not for any single 
service, but for years of effort toward 
establishing peace and furthering human 
freedom was Viscount Cecil honored, 
The Foundation included in the outline 
of his “meritorious service” his work in 
the Corfu crisis last year; his aid in 
gaining statehood for Albania and so 
promoting peace in the Balkans; his 
pioneer work for control of arms trafhc; 
his activity in behalf of racial, religious 
and linguistic minorities. 





Better Farm Conditions 


HE annual report of the Secretary 

of Agriculture, just issued, shows 
American agriculture in better condition 
than it has been since 1920. This year’s 
harvest, though not the greatest in vol- 
ume of products, is described as having 
been the best balanced and as _ having 
brought the best income. Wheat raisers 
prospered most. But this does not mean 
the farmer is generally prosperous. 
“The showing of 1924 brings agricul- 
tural prosperity nearer, although the im- 
provement it represents has not yet lasted 
quite long enough to produce any 
marked betterment in the finances of the 
farmer.” The report was prepared un- 
der the direction of Secretary Wallace. 





HE first returns from the Reichstag 

elections in Germany show a swing 
to the left. The Socialists gained about 
thirty per cent, the Communists about 
ten. A four-party Coalition Govern- 
ment will probably be formed under the 
present leadership. The outcome of the 
election is favorable to the operation of 
the Dawes plan. December 9, 1924. 
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Christmas 


*T was Christmas Eve in 
Hollywood, and from all 
the hillside streets came 
children and mothers and 
fathers and grandparents, 





moving slowly in_ the 
pleasant dusk toward that canyon 
amphitheater which is the center of 


community life. The night air was 
soft and fragrant with the memory of 
a day’s sunshine. Underfoot the new 
grass told of early winter rains, but the 
sky showed no trace of cloud. Bethle- 
hem’s star burned in the velvet east. 

As the streets became roads and the 
roads dwindled to trails, groups met and 
made larger groups, until crowds were 
moving together over the uneven 
ground. ‘They poured in over the lip 
of the Bowl and settled themselves in a 
solid mass around its curving sides. In 
front of them Christmas Hill loomed in 
faint outline against the darker mass of 
the farther hills, and in the very center 
of the Bowl a single tree, dressed in the 
early morning, blazed with light and 
color. 

Suddenly rustling and_ chattering 
ceased as if by signal. Against the far- 
ther hills there flashed a single light. 
Then another, and another, and with 
them came a melody. Light after light 
flashed and moved onward, until a bob- 
bing chain wound along the hillside 
toward the Christmas tree. And as the 
chain grew longer the melody took on 
form and depth, until its insistent 
thythm lifted ten thousand people to 
their feet and swung them into the 
majesty of “O come, all ye faithful, 
joyful and triumphant!” 

For one long moment the song held 
them all together, wiping out woes and 
pains and ages and sorrows. The people 
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By Mildred Adams 


From Notes by Mrs. J. J. Carter, 


President of the Hollywood Community Chorus 


of Hollywood were one people, united 
above race and color, creed and class. 
The last note rose like a final drift of 
incense, carrying up to the very stars 
that moment of high exaltation. 

Then individuals became conscious of 
themselves again, of each other, and of 
the service. Little whispers ran around: 
“Aren’t the tree lights lovely? I spent 


all morning helping hang them.” And, 
“Do you see Mary down there? With 


the red cloak. I can hear her voice 
above all the others.” ‘Yes, Jimmy’s 
there—the littlest one, in the very front 
row of the children. He was so excited 
he could scarcely eat his supper.” For 
this was a yearly festival of, for and by 
the community, and the community was 
taking a proper pride in itself. 

The chain of light wound itself into 
a ball of gay-clad singers carrying lan- 
terns on high poles, lighting the way 
for another band. These were white- 
clad, and very small, with fresh young 
voices that rose and fell in the beloved 
old carols. This was a human thing, full 
of mirth and gayety, the new genera- 
tion singing the songs of man’s youth 
around the Christmas tree. 

The children, too, fell into marching 
order, and, singing still, trudged to the 
slopes of Christmas Hill, where they 
gathered around a baby deodar. You 
who read Kipling have met the deodars 
in the Himalayas. They are sturdy 
evergreens, used to a country of alter- 
nate seasons of rain and sunshine. Their 
leaf is nearest to the eastern fir, a short 
needle, and quite broad. They spread 
wide branches above the earth and par- 
allel to it, providing grateful shade and 
moist ground in the dryest weather. 
From those wide branches they taper 
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upward in_ true fashion, 
forming a perfect pyramid. 

This baby deodar was no taller than 
the tallest child. The fifth of its kind 
to come to Christmas Hill, it was to 
live there forever, gathering its brothers 
around it until the hill is a forest of 
living Christmas trees, of which one will 
be lighted each year. The earth fell 
softly around its sturdy roots, and the 
children chanted their blessing, “O little 
tree, grow straight and tall, and every 
Christmas bless us all.” 

Then they came slowly back to sing 
again, in chorus and with the audience. 
And much too soon for music-hungry 
folk, the singers swung into that song 
which is most filled with the tenderness 


evergreen 


of Christmas, “Holy Night, Silent 
Night.” It was the signal that the 


Christmas Eve service was over, and 
that people must resume their mantles 
of individuality and go back to their 
problems. Slowly they left the great 
Bowl, lingering to catch the last note of 
the lovely song. 

And the singers were kind, for the 
great chorus did not dissolve at once, 
but broke up into groups of fifteen or 
twenty, each with a lantern bearer, sing- 
ing through the lighted streets of the 
hillside city. Hotels heard them, and 
hospitals, old people who forgot institu- 
tion life in the joy of memories their 
carols brought, shut-ins, the exiles from 
a sterner climate, those so poor they 
have no homes of their own. They 
sang until the very hour of midnight. 
Then a hush fell over the city, and 
only the lighted trees in gardens, the 
poinsettias guarding their flame for the 
sunshine, and the star that had climbed 
the heavens saw the coming of Christ- 
mas day. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


December 4, 1924 

> HE President was the great 
\2 phenomenon of the Army 
and Navy game at Balti- 
more the other day. When 
thousands of fur-wrapped 
people acted like wild men, 
shouting and cheering, Mr. Coolidge, 
in an overcoat open at the throat, and a 
light Fedora hat, watched the hunching 
of a foot-frozen but excited crowd, ap- 
parently impervious alike to cold, wind, 
cheers, bands and seas of fluttering pen- 
nants. It was said that the President 
wanted to show impartiality, that his 
sympathies were on neither side. But 
the marvel remains that his habits of 
discipline held him to the resolution in 
the face of such a spectacle. It shows 
the President’s enormous self-control. 

In the old days football, baseball, ten- 
nis and golf were apt to be considered 
juvenile. ‘Today they are as much poli- 
tics as athletics. <A politician who is not 
ever seen at these great events is not 
considered well-rounded, and is thought 
a little queer. In the middle of the 
Army game the other day, members of 
the Cabinet passed across the field, and 
certainly more people stopped in front 
of the presidential box than would have 
gone to the White House that wintry 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Coolidge, Fan 

What do the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge really say when they step down 
from a seat where they must be ogled 
and pointed at hour after hour? Of 
course, it is known that Mrs. Coolidge 
is trying to make the temperament of 
the President understood. But so far 
as the crowd could see, Mrs. Coolidge, 
were it not for the pall of officialdom, 
would be a simple fan, brilliant and 
sparkling with enthusiasm. We do not 
mean to imply that had she been re- 
lieved from the office of first lady she 
would have ridden the Army mule, as 
did one feminine admirer after the 
game, but it seemed far harder for her 





to sit there dignified and composed, than 
it would have been to jump up and 
chant with the rest, “Block that kick! 
Block that kick!” 

It has been a colorful week. The 
Republican caucus surprised the capital, 
or at least a considerable part of it, with 
its action in reading Senator La Follette 
and his three radical colleagues, Senators 
Brookhart, Frazier and Ladd, out of 
the Republican party. The comment 
here on this impulsive action is on the 
whole unfavorable. There are some 
who say, “Good enough for them, they 
used the Republican party while fighting 
against it.” Many others, however, 
believe that this action has given the 
protest vote more impetus, and has 
placed the leaders, Senator La Follette 
in particular, in the coveted position of 
martyr and outcast. Nothing suits 
them better than publicity and promi- 
nence. The most deplorable fate would 
be inconspicuous neglect. The Demo- 
cratic leaders, in contrast, so far have 
taken no action regarding Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, who was Senator La 
Follette’s running mate on the third 
party ticket, and it is unlikely that they 
will. It is interesting to recall that dur- 
ing the vote for the ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles, when insurgent 
Senators Shields and “Jim” Reed made 
unending trouble for the Democratic 
side, no suggestion that they be read out 
of the Democratic party for their con- 
stant abuse was entertained. Senator 
Borah’s comment that he did not want 
anybody read ‘out of the party; on the 
contrary, he wanted men brought in, is 
significant of the more temperate view 
of the matter. 

Congress opened at noon on Monday, 
December 1, in a genial frame of mind. 
First days at the Capitol are more like 
Political enemies 


a college reunion. 

embrace, and friends meet, personal 
prejudices are overlooked. “Bob,” 
“Charlie” and “Jim” shake hands. 


Senator Moses, a standpatter on the 


Republican side, put his arms around 
Senator La Follette as the insurgent 
came into the Upper House and whis- 
pered pleasantly in his ear. Senator 
Wheeler shook the hand of his chief 
cordially. Senators Ladd, Brookhart 
and Frazier, of the radical group, took 
their accustomed seats without com- 
ment. 
New Faces for Old 

Yet it was a different Senate and a 
different House. The man who had 
represented Massachusetts for thirty- 
seven years and had always been in his 
place on the Republican side as leader 
was absent. When the committee was 
appointed from the Senate and the 
House to go to the White House and 
inform the President that the Congress 
was in session, it seemed entirely irreg- 
ular and abnormal that it should not 
have been led by Senator Lodge, who 
for years has performed this office and 
then with his head slightly on one side 
posed on the White House steps for 
the photographers. Senator Walsh, of 
Massachusetts, Democrat, formally an- 
nounced the death of Senator Lodge and 
led his successor, William M. Butler, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, to his seat. 

When the Senate adjourned after 
twenty-two minutes of business, it did 
so out of respect to those who had 
passed on, Senators Lodge, Brandegee 
and Colt. The new majority leader, 
Senator Curtis, of Kansas, already has 
a host of friends throughout the coun- 
try who have recognized his sympathy 
and ability on many occasions when 
delegations have sought him. As Re 
publican whip, he had a happy faculty 
of meeting half way those who wanted 
reform measures, at the same time 
keeping his place in practical politics. 
He is a human and genial legislator, 
open-minded, and an expert parliamen- 
tarian. He has made one of the most 
effective Republican whips the party has 
ever had and his elevation to leadership 
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is generally acclaimed. The big stick 
goes now from Massachusetts to Kansas 
and the Middle West feels that its 
interests are more to the fore. The 
position of whip, from which Senator 
Curtis has been relieved, was awarded 
to Senator Wesley Jones, of Washing- 
ton, again emphasizing Western suprem- 
acy. But it is always safe to warn am- 
bitious missions to the Capitol that added 
responsibilities often check the ability of 
men to lend a sympathetic ear. As Re- 
publican whip, Senator Curtis had more 
time to pose on the steps of the Capitol 
with groups of delegates than he will 
have as majority leader. But the per- 
sonality of the man will assure many 
that he will be more accessible than was 
his predecessor. Senator Lodge by na- 
ture was secluded. The approach to his 
ofice was devious and heavily barred to 
those who were not intimate with him. 


Three Months’ Business 


It is now conceded that during the 
next three months of the session little 
can be accomplished except thorough 
attention to the general appropriation 
bills, which total nearly two billion 
dollars. If Congress gives these the 
study they merit it will take all the 
time from now until March to dispose 
of them. One of the first acts of each 
house was to pass a joint resolution set- 
ting aside Monday, December 15, for 
memorial services for Woodrow Wilson. 
Incidentally this comes at a time of 
League of Nations activity. The 
League is now holding one of the most 
important conferences, that on regula- 
tion of the opium traffic, at which the 
United States for the first time is ade- 
quately represented. 

As I write, a dispatch from Geneva 
tells of the success of the American 
delegation, headed by Representative 
Stephen G. Porter, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of Congress, 
in obtaining the inclusion in the agenda 
of the conference of the problem of 
opium-eating in India. 

But the outstanding work of the fort- 
night has been the draft of the budget 
message and annual message, which the 
President presented to Congress on 
December 2 and 3. The motif of the 
Coolidge administration is rapidly 
formulating as that of rigid economy 
and consequent ability to reduce the 
taxes. The President himself is about 
to go to Chicago in an ordinary com- 
partment of the train instead of taking 
a special car. He will eat in the public 
dining-car and otherwise pay the fares 
of an ordinary passenger. Al this fits 
in with the general tone of the budget 
message, which is to cut down in every 
direction. If all goes well in Govern- 
ment finances the Treasury will indicate 
a surplus of about $67,000,000 at the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1925, 
and at the end of the following fiscal 
year $373,000,000. ‘This is the part ot 


In CONGRESS 


HE last session of the 68th Congress as- 
sembled at noon, December 1. In the three 
months allotted it will be concerned chiefly 
with appropriation bills for the support of 
the Government. Following is a summary 
of the opening days: 
INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 

By Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, Demo- 
crat, bill providing that the conduct of future 
national political campaigns be held at the 
expense of the Federal Government and un- 
der its control. 

By Senator Edge, of New Jersey, Republi- 
can, legislation increasing postal revenues in 
order to provide for an increase in postal 
salaries; the heaviest increases in rates to 
be imposed on third-class mail matter, in- 
cluding magazines and periodicals, 

By Senator Smoot, bill for the extension 
of the life of the War Debt Commission. 

By Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, legis- 
lation for the prevention of manufacture, 
sale or transportation of misbranded articles. 

By Senator Dial, of South Carolina, Demo- 
crat, legislation repealing the joint resolution 
providing an amendment to the Constitution 
regulating child labor. 

By Senator Underwood, of Alabama, a 
new plan for the operation of the Muscle 
Shoals nitrate plant. 

PASSED BY THE SENATE 


Resolutions on the death of the majority 
leader, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, and of Republican Senators 
Colt, of Rhode Island, and Brandegee, of 
Connecticut. The Senate adjourned out of 
respect to the deceased members. 

House Joint Resolution devoting Monday, 
December 15, to memorial services for Wood- 
row Wilson. 

INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE 

By Representative Wright, of Georgia, 
Democrat, joint resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a joint congressional 
commission to consider Muscle Shoals pro- 
posals, 

By Representative La Guardia, of New 
York, requesting that Secretary Mellon be 
asked regarding seizures of liquor in New 
York, particularly that seized in the home 
of Hugo D. Fritsch. 

By Representative Fairchild, of New York, 
and Watson, of Pennsylvania, and Chind- 
blom, of Illinois, bills for the repeal of the 
law authorizing publicity of income tax re- 
turns, 

By Representative Perlman, of New York, 
admitting to the United States aliens who 
had received visas prior to July 1, 1924, re- 
gardless of the quota situation. 

By Representative Hawes, of Missouri, bill 
repealing the “Trading with the Enemy” act 
and providing for the return of all alien 
property and money held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. cm 

By Representative Watkins, of Oregon, and 
Johnson, of Washington, legislation for the 
deportation of aliens convicted of bootlegging 
or the violation of narcotic or white slave 
acts. 

By Representative Crisp, of Georgia, bill 
for the extension of the War Debt Commis- 
sion for a period of two years. 

PASSED BY THE HOUSE 

A resolution of Representative Garrett, of 
Tennessee, Democratic leader, to set aside 
Monday, December 15, for memorial services 
for Woodrow Wilson. 





Government finance of interest to the 
layman, for it shows whether or not the 
business of government is paying and 
the savings can be divided among the 
taxpayers. 
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The President did not deliver the 
annual message in person. It was read 
by clerks in each chamber of Congress. 
The general impression made was favor- 
able, Democrats commenting upon the 
straightforward, terse style and con- 
structiveness of the message. Applause 
was frequent from the Republican side. 
The outstanding notes in the document 
were two—economy and optimism; need 
for rigid attention to thrift in the busi- 
ness of government, and _ satisfaction 
over the state of the nation and pros- 
pects for the future. If Congress meets 
the President half way, further tax re- 
duction may be possible in the next fiscal 
year. Although the annual message of 
the President goes to the country in the 
light of a personal communication from 
the Chief Executive, it must be remem- 
bered that this is a statement from the. 
whole administration and fairly repre- 
sents the attitude, hopes and aspirations 
of the Department heads. It is a round- 
up of opinion on the urgent problems 
before each Department, coupled with 
the advice and consent of the President 
as to what he will do and wants done. 
In brief form, let us record the message 
for future reference. It will form the 
basis of the work of the coming year: 


The President’s Message 

Practice rigid economy in govern- 
ment, thereby making possible a gradual 
reduction of taxes. Pay our national 
debts. Expose the fallacy of the theory 
that cost of government should be borne 
by taxing the rich. Revert to the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Mellon that sur- 
taxes be lowered and more capital there- 
by thrown into industry and productive 
enterprise. Congress must cooperate. 
Repeal the provision of the law provid- 
ing for publicity of income tax amounts. 
“When I approved the present tax law, 
I stated publicly that I did so in spite of 
certain provisions which I believed un- 
wise and harmful. One of the most 
glaring of these was the making public 
of the amounts assessed against different 
income-tax-payers.” 

Agriculture. The President hopes to 
report to Congress legislative remedies 
for the agricultural situation determined 
upon by his Agricultural Conference 
now at work. “The great need of the 
farmer is markets. The country is not 
suffering on the side of production. 
Almost the entire difficulty is on the 
side of distribution.” 

Muscle Shoals. “It is my opinion 
that the support of agriculture is the 
chief problem to consider in connection 
with this property.” The President 
would favor a sale with guarantees of 
commercial nitrogen production for fer- 
tilizers. 

Railways. Four main recommenda- 
tions: Increase the facilities of freight 
terminals. Consolidation of roads and 

(Continued on page 29) 
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On Horseback 


and Camel-Hump 


By Caroline A vis 


eM HAT would our grand- 





young women, in_ shirt 
and breeches and_ boots, 
riding horseback into the 
Northwestern wilderness 
escorted only by Canadian guides? And 
what, oh what, would they have 
thought of a similar group, similarly 
attired, caravaning across the Sahara 
Desert, escorted by no Nordic male 





whatever, but only by a half dozen tur- 
burnoose-draped 


baned, Arabs? Such 


The Sahara party, with an 


Arab guide, among the Roman 
ruins at Timgad 





things women are up to these days, in- 
creasingly—prying into the four corners 
of the earth. 

For that matter, without considering 
grandmother, one may wonder what the 


Arabs themselves thought of these 
astounding women. ‘The Arab mind, 


hidden behind an unrevealing face and 
an unfamiliar language, is inscrutable; 
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The Hinman caravan all ready to start from Touggourt on a camping 


trip in the Sahara Desert. 


but it was made clear to Caroline Hin- 
man and her party last winter that the 
Arabs who accompanied them were 
quite unable to comprehend the total 
absence of husbands in a party of six 
women. 

But let’s not imply that the venture- 
some section of womankind is a large 
section yet. Let us only observe that it 
is growing, and reflect that if women go 
on hunting lions and climbing difficult 
mountains and touring off the beaten 
track, the adventuring spirit hitherto 
largely man’s will not long remain a 
distinguishing characteristic. 

Probably much of all this comes back 
to the recent freedom of legs—though 
whether mental freedom released the 
legs, or the other way round, is a sub- 
ject good for debate. Certainly, any- 
how, horseback trips and camel travel 
don’t go with skirts. 

As tor Miss Hinman and her incit.- 
ment to feminine courage and indepen- 
dence, the whole thing started when 
her father, who wanted his daughters 
each to have a profession regardless of 
need, had the idea that she might make 
her longing to travel the basis of an 
occupation. So he gave her a trip to 
Europe under the conduct of an able 
and experienced woman, who that year 
took a party of eight, and bade her ob- 
serve the conductor’s methods. It 


Camping 
in the 
Canadian 
Rockies 
near the 
Columbia 
ice fields 





In the background is the hotel 


worked. Miss Hinman took a party of 
personal friends the next summer. 

But before she could get settled down 
to a regular itinerary there came for her 
two trips into the great Northwest that 
showed her the way to adventure along 

-with her occupation. One was with 
the Alpine Club of Canada, and it freed 
her love of outdoors, of wide spaces and 
above all of mountains and going up 
them. For Caroline Hinman’s traveling 
friends will testify that she has a passion 





Miss Hinman, leader of camp- 
ing parties, with Mount Temple 
in the background 


for climbing up and seeing over. If 
there are no mountains, towers will do. 
The second trip was taken with Mary 
L. Jobe, who recently married the ex- 
plorer, Carl Akeley. Miss Jobe, who 
had branched out from history teaching 
to exploring, meeting Caroline Hinman 
quite casually on that first western trip, 
had seen in her the signs of an active 
lover of the wilderness, and arranged 
to secure her company on a pack-train 
trip into British Columbia to locate a 
big mountain. They went, and bagged 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Why Farmers Cooperate 


By A. W. McKay 


Marketing Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


A og OHN SMITH, who lives, 
q @ let us say, in New York 


C AY City, comes down to 
> ~ breakfast and_ discovers 
be osoyy that the orange to which 


he has become accustomed 
is missing from the morning menu. His 
wife, being appealed to, informs him 
that oranges are now seventy-five cents 
a dozen and out of reach of the Smiths. 
Smith bitterly condemns the avarice of 
the orange growers. Breakfast is an 
unsatisfactory meal. 

The same morning, John Brown, who 
owns a Florida orange grove, takes a 
walk about his place. The thrifty, well- 
laden trees give Brown satisfaction, but 
it is tempered by the thought that the 
golden fruit will bring him only six 
cents a dozen, perhaps less. With fer- 
tilizer eighty dollars a ton; feed for his 
mules, gasoline for his tractor and the 
wages he must pay his hired men at 
high levels, Brown can see very little 
return for his own labor and the money 
he has invested in the grove. 

Between Brown’s grove and Smith’s 
table there is a dark, mysterious tunnel 
through which oranges and other farm 
crops pass. Both Brown and Smith are 
apt to think that it is inhabited by mod- 
ern bandits who collect toll from the 
producer and the consumer. But these, 
on examination, prove to be our familiar 
servants—the railroads, the wholesale 
merchants, the grocerymen and others 
in the business of transporting and sell- 
ing foodstuffs. All of them will tell 
you that their reputed profits are often- 
times a minus quantity. 

The orange that went from Brown’s 
grove in Florida to the table of John 
Smith in New York was picked from 
the tree by a man who demanded a fair 
wage for his day’s work. It was hauled 
to the packing house by a motor truck, 
hungry for oil and gasoline and guided 
by a driver who was on hand to receive 
his pay check at the end of the week. 
It was washed and dried by machines 
that required men and power to operate 
them. It was polished, wrapped in tis- 
sue paper and packed in a crate, costing 
at least twenty cents, by an expert who 
would refuse to work for the pay of a 
common laborer. The crates were 
stamped and labeled and a record of the 
size, grade and quality of the fruit in 
each was sent to the office of the packing 
house to be entered in journals and 
ledgers by a bookkeeper with a family 
to support. 

After 360 of these crates, containing 


on the average 170 oranges each, had 
been loaded in a car by men who were 
paid for their dexterity, the railroad 
company entered the scene. First, over 
five tons of ice were placed in compart- 
ments in each end of the car in order 
that Smith’s orange might come to him 
fresh and sound. Then the car started 
north, stopping at intervals at ice plants 
along the way in order that the ice com- 
partments might be refilled. 

Arrived at the city market, the car 
was taken in hand by a wholesale mer- 
chant. Motor trucks hauled the fruit 
to the store of the wholesaler, or to the 
stores of other dealers, known as job- 
bers, who bought from ten to fifty boxes 
of the shipment. 

Your grocer ordered perhaps two 
boxes from the jobber and the fruit 
took another motor ride. You called 
the grocer on the telephone and _ in- 
formed him you would take half a 
dozen, if they were the right size, free 
from blemishes, juicy and of good 
flavor and could be delivered in time for 
lunch. 

This description indicates some of 
the services required to supply you and 
Smith with food. The people who per- 
form the services that carry farm crops 
from the producer to your home are 
known as middlemen. The name ac- 





the merchants in a town within haul- 
ing distance of his farm. But cities 
became larger and began to reach 
further and further into the country 
for the food necessary to maintain them. 
There appeared then men who made 
their living by buying the farmers’ 
crops and reselling them to dealers in 
the cities. 

The demand of the cities continued 
to grow. In response, new agricultural 
areas were developed. ‘Transportation 
facilities were improved until at the 
present time the potato grower in New 
York is competing with farmers in 
Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

The business of marketing potatoes, 
as an example, became complicated by 
many new forces. The small country 
dealer was unable to cope with the sit- 
uation. If he should ship potatoes to 
Chicago in the expectation that prices 
in that city were advancing, several 
hundred other dealers were likely to 
make the same guess at the same time. 
An over supply of potatoes in Chicago 
would result in prices so low as to 
cause a heavy loss to the country dealer. 

This was a risk the dealer had to 
pass on to the farmers. The danger of 
spoilage of the shipment while it was 
en route to market was another. The 


© U. S. Department of Agriculture 


California oranges—being packed by the employees of a California coopera- 
tive association for their trip across country to Eastern consumers 


quires some odium during periods of 
high prices, but in spite of frequent 
complaints the middleman persists. He 
persists because he is performing a ser- 
vice. 

The middleman nearest the farmer is 
the country dealer. He has an inter- 
esting history. The pioneer farmer 
dealt directly with the housewives or 


dealer took all risks into consideration 
in determining the price he should pay 
for potatoes, and then, the farmers 
claimed, subtracted a substantial amount 
for unforeseen contingencies. 

In addition, the dealer paid the farm- 
ers approximately the same price for 
potatoes no matter what might be their 
gualitv. His excuse was that it would! 
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cause dissatisfaction to pay one man 
more than another. But the man who 
grew the best potatoes was then penal- 
ized and it was only natural..that he 
should come to pay little attention to 
quality. Country marketing became a 
contest of wits between the farmer and 
the dealer to decide how much worth- 
less produce the latter could be .induced 
to purchase. 

The farmer, naturally, developed a 
healthy distrust of all middlemen. He 
did not stop to analyze the situation; 
he did not stop to consider that lack 
of knowledge of the markets, the pro- 
duction of poor products, careless grad- 
ing and poor packing were as much re- 
sponsible for the low prices he had been 
receiving as the shortcomings of the mid- 
dlemen. Nor did he stop to consider 
that some seasons there was an actual 
over-production of certain crops. In- 
stead he fastened the blame on the men 
who handled his crops, and decided that 
he must have marketing agents less 
concerned with making a profit for 
themselves and more concerned with his 
interests. 


What Are Cooperatives? 


In this fashion the stage was set for 
cooperative marketing. What is it and 
what does it amount to? 

Fifteen wheat farmers agree that they 
will help each other during threshing 
time, and avoid employing hired labor. 
That is cooperation, but it is not a co- 
operative association. There is no for- 
mal organization and no joint property 
is involved. 

But fifteen dairymen meet and agree 
that they will jointly rent a building, 
buy equipment, and hire a man to make 
the milk produced on their farms into 
cheese. “There are elements of perma- 
nency here that did not exist in the co- 
operative effort of the wheat farmers. 
Some kind of a formal organization 
must be set up. 

Let us suppose that other farmers join 
this group of dairymen until there are 
one hundred men delivering milk to the 
cheese factory. They decide to manu- 
facture butter instead of cheese and it is 
necessary to spend, say, twenty thousand 
dollars to build a creamery. 

The original fifteen men. presumably 
knew each other well and trusted each 
other. ‘There was no great amount of 
money involved and a loose, unincor- 
porated organization was entirely satis- 
factory. 

Now, however, there is more at stake, 
and since the group has expanded there 
can not be quite the same mutual trust. 
It is desirable that the association should 
have a legal form and that the obliga- 
tions of each member should be clearly 
defined. 

The first step is to incorporate the 
association. There are special coopera- 
tive laws in about three-quarters of the 
states that provide for the incorporation 












































































of cooperative associations. When the 

association is incorporated it is a cor- 

poration, and may issue shares of stock, 
or under the laws of most states it may 
be incorporated as a non-stock organiza- 
tion. 

By-laws are prepared which lay down 
the rules that shall govern the operation 
of the association, a board of directors is 
elected and a manager is employed. 

The farmers are interested in selling 
their crops at a fair price, not in making 
a profit from the performance of mar- 
keting service. “They demand, there- 
fore, that their association shall be ‘“‘non- 
profit.” That is, that it shall not make 
a profit for itself, nor for its stock- 
holders—who are the farmers them- 
selves—but that it shall turn back all its 
revenue, except what may be necessary 
to carry on the business, to the farmers 
who grew the crops that produced that 
revenue. 

Accordingly, if a cooperative associa- 
tion pays dividends on its capital stock, 
the dividends do not exceed the usual 
rate of interest. There is here a funda- 
mental difference between a cooperative 
association and the corporations that 
own the railroads, banks and factories 
of the country. 

It is customary for each member of 
a cooperative association to have but 
one vote, no matter how many shares 
of stock he may own. Each stockholder 
of a non-cooperative corporation is en- 
titled to one vote for each share of stock 
which he owns. 

How They Sell 

This illustrates the two most impor- 
tant principles of cooperation. The co- 
operative creamery we were discussing 
is now organized and ready to do busi- 
ness. But the association has certain 
handicaps as compared with a non-co- 
operative firm operating a creamery. It 
was organized to do business for its 
members and can not compete in the 
open market for the products of farmers 
who are not members.* 

Therefore, it is essential that the 
members shall deliver cream to the as- 
sociation and shall not be permitted to 
patronize its non-cooperative competitors 
whenever the fancy seizes them. It is 
usual for the members to sign a contract 
whereby they agree to deliver cream to 
the association for a year, or two years, 
or five years. If a member violates this 
contract, the association can collect dam- 
ages. 

Then arises the question how the 
product shall be sold and how the mem- 
bers shall be paid for the products they 
deliver. A great many associations 
“pool” the products of their members. 
For example, John Brown delivers a 
hundred boxes of oranges to his asso- 
ciation. They are sold with oranges of 
the same size and grade delivered by 
other growers. Brown gets his share of 
the average price received for oranges 
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of the same quality sold in many mar- 


kets, at varying prices, during the 
“pooling period’—a month or two 
months. 


Quality Counts, Again 

The associations we have been dis- 
cussing are local associations. They 
operate in country communities, and 
perform the tasks of making cream into 
butter, grading and packing oranges— 
the things that must be done to put 
farm products in a salable condition, 

They have made one important for. 
ward step. The association pays its 
members according to the quality of the 
products they produce. The farmer js 
affected in his pocket-book nerve. He 
strives to produce better products. The 
association attempts to make its grades 
conform to as definite a standard as is 
possible with articles that are not ma- 
chine made, but are produced by Nature 
in irregular shapes and of varying ap- 
pearances. 

The man in New York or Chicago 
who buys a graded product has before- 
hand some conception of what he will 
get when the shipment arrives. Con- 
fidence is established and trading is fa- 
cilitated. 

Millions of dollars have been paid to 
the railroads for transporting to market 
farm products that were unfit for food 
when they arrived. The local associa- 
tions have done much to reduce this kind 
of waste. 

But four hundred local associations 
competing with each other are just as 
likely to flood one market with butter 
or potatoes, while there is a scarcity in 
other cities, as are four hundred country 
dealers. Specially trained salesmen and 
daily news reports by telegraph from 
agents of the association in all important 
markets are essential. The local asso- 
ciation can not afford either. Its vol- 
ume of business is too small to justify 
the expense. 

Consequently, many local associations 
have affiliated to form a cooperative 
sales agency that represents all of them. 
There are over one hundred and eighty 
associations in the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, the organization 
that urges you to eat ‘‘Sun-kist”’ oranges, 
and together they do an annual business 
of fifty million dollars. Over four 
hundred Minnesota cooperative cream- 
eries have united to form the Minne- 
sota Cooperative Creameries Associa- 
tion, and they propose to make “Land 
o’ Lakes” butter a symbol for quality. 
In Michigan, more than one hundred 
local associations have formed the Mich- 
igan Potato Exchange. 

The tendency at the present time is 
to have the selling, the collection of the 
proceeds of sales, the consigning and 
routing of shipments, advertising and 
other matters of general interest handled 
by a central association representing the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Ethel Barrymore has 
chosen to revive ““The Sec- 


NLY “What Price 

Glory?” has won such 
paeans of critical praise as 
“They Knew What They 
Wanted,” the Theatre 
Guild's second success of 
the theatrical season. A 
good play, with new angles 
on a new kind of triangle, 
“They Knew What They 
Wanted” is lifted even 
above its own level by re- 
markable acting, and espe- 
cially by Pauline Lord's. 
The story is about a San 
rancisco waitress who ac- 
cepts a proposal by mail, 
and finds instead of the 
young man whom _ the 
photograph pictured, an 
old Italian. But the young 
man is there too. That's 
why there is drama. 



























White Studio 


ond Mrs. Tanqueray,” Pin- 
ero’s play, which is worth 
seeing for comparison with 
modern plays, and for— 
Miss Barrymore. “Peter 
Pan” is “‘revived’’ too; not 
Maude Adams’s Peter Pan, 
but Marilyn Miller's, chosen 
by Barrie himself. It’s not 
the same thing, but Peter 
is Peter, and all the chil- 
dren, whether young or 
grown up, should know 
him. You will find Peter 
at the left in the picture. 

A lovely bit of light 
opera is “Mme. Pompa- 
dour,” with Wilda Bennett 
charming in those most un- 
wieldy, spectacular clothes. 
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Educating the Kitchen 


In the latest CiTIZEN you learned of 
the Government's newest plans for help- 
ing the farmer's wife. Now here is the 
story of a woman who saw it first. 
Founder of Cornell's School of Home 
Economics, Miss Martha Van Rensselaer 
was a pioneer in the extension work 
which brought the rural housewife and 
the college together. One of the famous 
twelve, Miss Van Rensselaer has a high 
place on the list for her fine constructive 
service to the American home. 


9 HE greatest song in our 
language was written by 
aman. The greatest in- 
terpreter of that song is a 
woman. For, while John 
Howard Payne touched 
the deepest springs of nature in the 
undying words of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” it is the genius of that other 
American, Martha Van _ Rensselaer, 
which has lifted this home, be it ever 
so humble, to a new effectiveness as the 
vital principle of a nation. Payne, the 
wanderer, pictured the call of home to 
the heart through the years. Martha 
Van Rensselaer went farther. She 
brushed aside age-old encrustations of 
ignorance and bigotry and ‘‘soul-smear- 
ing drudgery”—the phrase is her own— 
to show the real home as the perfect 
blending of a man’s castle and a wom- 
an’s kingdom. She did not talk about 
a woman’s rights in it. She simply set 
her on her feet and four-squared her to 
her job with the world. 

Many high and ennobling achieve- 
ments have gone into the struggle for 
the equality of the sexes. The history 
of the past hundred years is full of them. 
But the revolution begun in a farm 
kitchen, which quickened the sensibil- 
ities of the overworked housewife to her 
value as a human machine, gradually 
eliminated hardships, and helped her to 
rebuild her life through reasonable lei- 
sure and pleasure, may fairly be rated 
among the biggest of them all. 

Martha Van Rensselaer, as one of the 
twelve greatest American women chosen 
by the League of Women Voters, sup- 
plies the link between home and state 
through the rationalization of woman’s 
labor. 

Twenty-five years ago or thereabouts 
Martha Van Rensselaer was a young 
school teacher in Cattaraugus County, 
when the women of that section of west- 
ern New York agitated for her election 
as County Commissioner of Schools, to 
investigate conditions and devise ways 





By Emma H. de Zouche 


and means of betterment. Both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, impressed by the 
unanimity of this demand for her serv- 
ices, placed Miss Van Rensselaer before 
the voters and she was duly elected. 
Equipped with a horse and buggy tor 
the long drives across country to inspect 
the 153 schools under her supervision, 
she was started on her adventure with- 
out a scintilla of suspicion in anyone’s 
mind, least of all her own, that in the 
person of this attractive young school 
ma’am the authorities had launched a 
charge of domestic dynamite which 
would blow up the whole works. No 
such social and political bomb was ever 
sent out under the frank of a confiding 
oficial. After this lapse of years, 
through all the upheaval that strews the 
way, the explosive is still detonating. 
When Miss Van Rensselaer stopped 
off to visit a school she stayed in the 
family of one of the neighboring farmers 





Martha Van Rensselaer, 1924 


and thus became familiar with the hard- 
ships of many a farm woman’s lot. It 
first haunted and then inspired the 
school teacher. She sensed here the need 
of an education that was different; no 
mere theories, but the practical solution 
of what was often an appalling drudg- 
ery. The light came in a study of the 
farm kitchen, where the patient house- 
wife cooked huge meals, washed moun- 
tains of soiled linen, including the 
laundry of the hired man or men, 
scrubbed, made the clothes for her 
brood—for the mail-order house was 


still on the list of doubtful luxuries— 
papered, painted and whitewashed, 
churned the butter, pieced her quilts and 
sewed her rag carpets, canned and dried 
fruit and vegetables, planted and 
worked the garden, tended the chickens, 
helped with the milking, and accom- 
plished daily miracles in the regulation 
of her household. Spinning, weaving, 
and dipping candles were only a lap 
behind her—a trifle old-fashioned. Up 
before dawn, the last in bed, ‘‘mother,” 
with little chance to learn anything 
about these highly specialized tasks she 
must perform, was the driving wheel of 
the farm. 

A quarter of a century ago the farm 
kitchen, which served in winter and 
often in summer as well, as dining-room 
and general living-room, was usually a 
large room wholly lacking in conveni- 
ences. Watching the housewife dupli- 
cate and re-duplicate effort in her jour- 
neys from stove to sink, to pantry and 
to table, Miss Van Rensselaer worked 
out her initial scheme of labor saving. 
Her early experiments developed the 
fact that many a woman walked as much 
as eight miles a day in the kitchen and 
the house. One housewife in a seven- 
room house, with five in the family, was 
induced to wear a pedometer, and it 
was shown that she traveled an average 
of 37,840 steps a day in the routine of 
her housework. 

File away in your mind for future 
reference what Miss Van _ Rensselaer 
did not know then but soon found out, 
that eighteen million women in rural and 
urban communities of this country do 
their own work, and 91 per cent of them 
wash and iron. Then go back to the 
consideration of her methods of relief. 

When, after months of investigation 
along her circuit, much evidence from 
the women themselves and many experi- 
ments, Martha Van Rensselaer had 
mapped out a plan which would reduce 
the care of a baby from two miles to 
three-quarters of a mile daily, would 
save 570 steps in the dining-room, and 
would not only cut the steps in the 
kitchen in two, but cut the kitchen it- 
self in two, she was ready to carry the 
news of her contemplated revolution to 
her superior officers. Through the 
vision of Liberty Hyde Bailey, dean of 
the state agricultural college, she had 
been asked to Cornell to prepare reading 
courses for the farm women—in itself 
a bit of pioneer work. This was in 
1900. The college was anxious to do 
something for the women, as well as 
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In very early stages 


for the men on the farms, but without 
the smallest notion of what that some- 
thing should be. They had reached the 
farmer with bulletins and_ reading 
courses. Why not his wife? But 
Martha Van Rensselaer convinced them 
that the women could not be taught to 
cook and sew and tend their babies by 
reading alone, that some schedule must 
be worked out whereby they might be 
equipped for home-making and mother- 
hood. 

She carried the day, and in that vic- 
tory all the 18,000,000 women chained 
to the routine of housework had a share. 
For Miss Van Rensselaer, in establish- 
ing a school of Home Economics at 
Cornell, took the first step in an exten- 
sien program for the farmers’ wives 
that was to alter their lives profoundly. 
A school of Home Economics was not a 
novelty ; its extension to the rural house- 
holds was real pioneering. 

The model kitchen Miss Van Rens- 
selaer built later was a room barely 
large enough to contain the furniture. 
All equipment was close. A_ kitchen 
cabinet to hold the routine necessaries 
in food preparation, cooking utensils 
and so forth, a work bench between 
stove and sink, a garbage pail under the 
sink which opened with a foot lever, a 
cupboard one step away, a wheel tray 
to travel to the dining-room, and a 
china closet at the kitchen door, made it 
possible to turn out a breakfast for six 
persons with just eleven steps—the old 
average had been 120. The rearrange- 
ment of other rooms was a later evo- 
lution. 

The winter courses of lectures of the 
year 1906 at Cornell were delivered by 
experts; and women of all ages and 
conditions of servitude, often at great 
sacrifice, took a three months’ course on 
Home Management, Care of Children 
and Preparation of Food and Clothing. 
The Household Economics Department 
next became an integral part of the col- 
lege, and in 1907 a degree of Bachelor 
of Science was conferred. Not with- 


Lowell, Randolph, N. Y. 
A serious-minded young teacher 


out protest, however. When, after 
those six years of pioneer work to re- 
deem the submerged farm woman the 
Chair of Home Economics was pro- 
posed at Cornell, the Trustees with one 
accord rose against it. This would 
mean a woman in the faculty, and it 
simply never had been done. But Miss 
Van Rensselaer was the answer—and 
so Miss Van Rensselaer was seated. 

Martha Van Rensselaer translated the 
needs of the farm women into deeds. 
She could not take the university to the 
kitchen, so she took the kitchen to the 
university. 

Twenty-four years ago Cornell wel- 
comed the woman member of its staff to 
a small office in the basement, contain- 
ing one pine table and two chairs, as its 
total equipment. ‘Today, a large plant 
teaches efficiency in every department of 
the home, from cookery to furnishings, 
and labor-saving devices to decoration. 
And endless letters a month ask advice 
of this department. Since the organiza- 
tion of her department, Miss Van Rens- 
selaer has been associated as co-Director 
With Miss Flora Rose, and the two 
women occupy a house on the campus. 

The idea spread like a conflagration. 
What was originally conceived for the 
relief of the farm women of New 
York state became the salvation of 
women all over this continent. Other 
colleges followed Cornell’s lead in 
extension work. Western institutions, 
which already offered teaching pro- 
grams in domestic efficiency, now ex- 
tended it to the people of their states. 
Household Economics was hailed as the 
new and practical science of the fireside 
as well as the school. Not alone country 
women and girls enrolled for the read- 
ing courses, but city students crowded 
the classes. 





About thirteen years old 


Interest in Home Economics as a col- 
lege subject grew too. In the five 
hundred enrolled this year at Cornell, 
one hundred are young men studying 
household efficiency and food prepara- 
tion to qualify for hotel management. 
Miss Van Rensselaer admits these co- 
educational classes become happy hunt- 
ing grounds for husbands, that the 
young people associated in this conquest 
of the home, its planning, its comforts, 
its beauties, its care, make natural mar- 
riages. With a knowledge of problems 
ahead and how to surmount them, they 
have a rational attitude toward family 
life. Men marry sooner, girls shirk 
none of their responsibilities when the 
domestic survey is a partnership. 

“This is the vital study,” says Miss 
Van Rensselaer. “It lays the whole 
basis for health and happiness. As much 
for men as for women, who share the 
home-building, it sets standards of liv- 
ing in the home which citizens will later 
demand in the municipality. Its growth 
will be slow, like book-farming, for a 
Senator who may be enthusiastic over 
educating the farmer to the highest de- 
velopment of his farm, may never 
understand why his wife should need 
any instruction in the making of a home 
or the nourishing of her family.” 

The Practice House, where the stu- 
dents learn housekeeping in its every 
phase, includes the complete care of a 
baby, adopted each year by Cornell for 
the benefit of these many “mothers” 
who, under the direction of trained 
Home Economics women, feed, bathe, 
dress and tend an infant from the tender 
age of two weeks throughout the session. 

Martha Van Rensselaer was born in 
the village of Randolph, Cattaraugus 
County, where she was the remarkable 
product of a remarkable school, Cham- 
berlain Institute, teaching later in the 
public schools and returning to the In- 
stitute as instructor of teachers in hish 
school training. As County Commis- 
sioner, and State Lecturer, she had 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Good-will Through Song 
D ID you ever try to sing when you were angry? If so, 


you know that you can’t keep on singing and keep 

your ill temper. Singing is the natural expression of 
joy, of good-will, of friendliness. That is one of the by- 
products of the lovely Christmas story told on page seven, 
and of the community singing which has become popular in 
so many places in the country. 

A striking example of the value of community singing in 
creating neighborliness came up in a rural township in New 
York State during the campaign for woman suffrage. The 
place was torn by family feuds. “You can’t hold a meeting 
here,” the suffragist was told, “because there are half a dozen 
different cliques, and one set won’t speak to any of the others. 
They won’t even sit in the same room!” Nothing discouraged, 
the suffragist engaged the only hall in the neighborhood for 
the three winter holidays—Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year—and invited the countryside. So warm was the invi- 
tation and so many the attractions, that all the different fac- 
tions came. In separate corners of the big hall they clustered, 
keeping to their own groups, each glowering at the other. But 
the hostess was ready for them. In the center of the floor 
were a piano and a magnetic song conductor. A few staunch 
friends surrounded her and began to sing familiar hymns and 
tunes. Presently the contagion made itself felt. There was 
such a swing to it that little by little some of the rival groups 
began to break away and join with the singers. 

Not all the ill feeling was dissipated that first evening, but 
by the end of the winter families that had not spoken for 
years had become good friends, and today a community house, 
run by women, is an established institution of that valley, 
and community singing and well-chaperoned dances are a 
regular feature of the countryside. ‘The life of the entire 
neighborhood is made thereby more interesting and attractive. 

By all means let us extend community singing. Mrs. J. J. 
Carter was a public benefactor in her work for the Christmas 
festival in Hollywood. There are many other women doing 
similar service in many places. Success to them all! Through 
their efforts the Christmas spirit is being carried throughout 
the year. 


pe 
Friendly Enemies 


HE other day, when the Senators flocked back to the 

Senate Chamber, regulars and irregulars together, there 

was an entertaining little scene among the Republicans. 
As the newspapers told it (and Mrs. Stokes confirms it) the 
ringleader of the irregulars was greeted with demonstrative 
affection by brother Senators whose party he had deserted and 
whom he had caused simply quantities of trouble. This was 
no mere matter of hand-shaking, mind you. ‘The merest 
courtesy would run to that. It is recorded that Senator 
Moses put his arms around Senator La Follette, and Senator 
Moses is a solid conservative, just fresh from reading Senator 
La Follette out of the party. Others of the same faith 
greeted the “outlaws” with similar cordiality, and through it 
all Senator La Follette beamed back, apparently forgetful of 
the hard het words hurled at him by devoted Republican 
Senators during the campaign. 

The question rose, would women have done it? And the 
answer is pretty clearly, No. Counting out the exceptions on 
both sides, it has to be admitted that women have not yet 
learned to put personal and public considerations into separate 
compartments as men do. They are, by nature maybe and 








by training certainly, more personal. ‘Those senators were not 
being insincere; they would not be misunderstood by each 
other. They weren’t exactly burying the hatchet, either— 
Senator Moses had hardly dropped it yet. They were merely 
—friends, of markedly different opinions, each respectful of 
the other’s sincerity and his right to be wrong; quite likely 
to differ to the point of violence again—and still be friends, 
Can women do it in the clubs and leagues and party groups 
you know? If not, hadn’t they better take this leaf anyhow 
trom men’s book? 


Pees 
“The Golden Rule in Business’ 


S it possible that, after all, the Golden Rule works? Not 
only in spiritual returns but in actual profits? Strange 
stories have been going about—and the strangest is that 

of “Golden Rule” Nash, of Cincinnati, who was looking for 
suggestions last May as to how he could best spend an in- 
evitable million made through application of the Golden Rule 
principle to a manufactory of men’s clothing. Mr. Nash 
has collected into a little, informal book the story of his ven- 
ture—part of it told by himself, part by outside observers. 

At the close of the war, conditions in his line were very 
bad, and when Mr. Nash added a friend’s shop to his own 
small business, he was closing his year with a loss of $4,000. 
The friend’s shop showed a very low payroll, averaging only 
$7 a week. Mr. Nash had been talking a good bit about the 
Golden Rule during the war, and it stood now between him 
and that roll. In the face of loss and failure, he called the 
workers together, read the names, and raised every wage, 
beginning with an old lady of nearly eighty who had been 
sewing on buttons for four dollars a week. Mr. Nash raised 
her to twelve. When he left, the workers looked at each 
other in amazement, and a little Italian presser blurted out, 
“Well, I'll be damned!” and then went on thoughtfully: 
“Whatever this Golden Rule thing is I don’t know, but what 
Mr. Nash told us was that all he wanted us to do was to 
work just as we would want him to work if we were up in 
the office paying wages, and he was back here doing the work. 
Now I know if I was the boss and would come in and talk 
to the workers as he did, and raise wages like he has, I'd 
want everyone to work like blazes!” 

That’s what they did. Before long the business had 
doubled. ‘The thing kept up, on both sides—apparently cause 
and effect. The employees found they were getting a square 
deal, from a man who made a friendly family affair of the 
business. They responded—that’s all. The week was re- 
duced to forty hours by the elimination of Saturday, without 
loss of production. Promptness was secured, without fines 
or time clocks. All the modern conveniences and comforts 
were put into the factory, and profit-sharing was established. 
The business rose from $132,190 in 1918 to $5,958,508 
in 1923. 

Once a manufacturer of a skeptical turn went to study the 
plant. He stopped, puzzled, at the door of a big room where 
scores of girls were busy at their machines. “I’ve never seen 
people working so fast before,” he said. ‘“They’re all piece 
workers, of course.” No, they were all weekly wage earners. 
On the floor where the clothing is cut the visitor paused again 
and commented on the slowness of the workers, who were 
evidently taking great pains. “Of course they are paid by 
the week too?” As a matter of fact, they were the only piece 
workers in the plant! 

To Arthur Nash Christianity is not believing a theory but 
living a life, and the basis of that life for all human relations 
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is doing as you would be done by. One of the good things that 
are quietly going on under the surface of our bejazzed life 
today, is the growing tendency to study the possibilities of the 
application of this Christian principle to the present indus- 
trial and economic system. Perhaps it will finally appear that 
“idealism” doesn’t necessarily call for the word “impractical” 
as a running mate. 


Paz 


Children’s Rights 


»> GCCQVOME of you sit around the family 
S S table as I speak. The fire is crack- 
ling on the hearth. The boys and 
girls are home from school. ‘They have 
helped out in chores about the house or 
farm. ‘They are flushed and happy, the re- 
sult of wholesome labor. We want to culti- 
vate such families and their domestic ties. 
We need the benediction of home-loving, 
Christian mothers. We want to stimulate 
in them a feeling of responsibility, of thrift 
and industry. Let us encourage their ambition to excel. Can 
you afford to gamble with your children’s happiness at stake ? 
Can you afford to risk contamination of the Massachusetts 
home ?” 

What is the danger threatening children and homes that 
aroused this touching appeal which was broadcast during the 
recent campaign in Massachusetts? No one could guess, and 
the answer is incredible—it is the Child Labor Amendment. 
“Flushed and happy from wholesome labor’—did any one 
ever see “flushed and happy childhood” coming out from the 
labor of an eleven-hour day in a factory? Are “domestic ties 
cultivated” where children work in the beet fields nine or 
ten hours a day? Is the “benediction of home-loving, Chris- 
tian mothers” felt at its best in the sweatshop home? Are 
habits of “responsibility, of thrift and industry” stimulated 
by putting children even of fourteen to work in mills, when 
they can’t read the first reader? Which is the greater gamble 
of childish happiness—a day spent in school or a day in a 
cotton mill ? 

The Child Labor Amendment will give children the right 
to some education, the chance to develop a healthy body, will 
protect them against being exploited by ignorance and greed. 
The question is a very simple one—Shall the United States 
Government have the right to protect children. when children 
need its protection? 

It is going to be a fight, and every woman at this Christ- 
mas season ought to make a vow that she will do her best to 
insure the ratification of the children’s Bill of Rights, and to 
give to the national Government the power to legislate to 
protect childhood as it legislates already to protect commerce, 
hogs and cattle and agriculture. 


PES 
The Women’s Peace Conference 


N January a new kind of peace meeting is to be held. 

Delegates from eight national organizations of women 

(see page 22), representing, it is claimed, at least four- 
fifths of the educated women of the country, have combined to 
call a week’s conference for the study of the Cause and Cure 
of War. No organizations that are primarily peace societies 
are included, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, general organi- 
zing chairman of the conference, explains the reason. It is 
because the peace societies have varied programs ranging all 
the way from timid uncertainty to a strong radicalism, and 
have not seen the wisdom of a common procedure. The 
women’s organizations united for the conference have wished 
to avoid the old controversies that divide the peace organiza- 
tions, and start free from handicaps. The object of the con- 
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ference is enlightenment—of the delegates sent by the eight 
cooperating organizations, and then of all the auxiliary or- 
ganizations of the eight, penetrating to many millions. A 
program may or may not follow. If such a program should 
be found, Mrs. Catt believes that it will be notable not so 
much for its nature as for the greater fact that it will have 
the largest number of constituents yet committed to any pro- 
gram leading to permanent peace. The best hope is that 
coherent thinking among these women may be an example to 
other groups and that the present timid, groping, bewildered 
thinking may clear and crystallize into some definite construc- 
tive program. 

Isn’t this the biggest thing women have yet undertaken? 
And could we wish the country any better Christmas wish 
than its success? 


SZ 
Give Prohibilion Time 


HE prohibition amendment is in the same boat with 

the suffrage amendment—in that it is expected to work 

miracles with trick speed. And perhaps, too, in that it 
gets scanty credit for progress in application. Five years is 
a very short time in which to try out a nation-wide social 
experiment, to weigh it and pronounce judgment. As a 
matter of fact, it is absurdly short. A generation of sincere 
effort at law enforcement might be a fair test. For beyond 
every other factor involved, the education of popular senti- 
ment is fundamental to this experiment; and that takes time. 

In some places, at least, the experiment works. An intelli- 
gent woman from Kansas told us the other day that she had 
hardly seen a drunken person until she left her home state, 
and that she has yet to be convinced that what happened in 
Kansas can’t eventually happen elsewhere. 

The tremendous publicity violation gets should be dis- 
counted. It gives false impressions of the failure of enforce- 
ment. Proof of prohibition, if anywhere, is to be found in a 
reduction of poverty, a reduction in the number of deserted 
and neglected children. And such proof may be found—not 
in conclusive volume, but impressive and arresting in details 
and amount. ‘Those of us who live in large cities need to 
remind ourselves that there is much country outside of them, 


and quite a bit of it is dry. And a final reflection is that it is\ 
preposterous to suppose that even all the bootleggers and the ‘ 


home brewers can produce as much liquor to drink as was 
turned out by the breweries and distilleries that ran full force 
and full time all over the country. 

That enforcement is a long way from satisfactory, it would 
be foolish to deny. But to say that its failure is demonstrated 
is worse than foolish. Gains are to be counted in the last 
election. A Massachusetts referendum confirmed a stronger 
state enforcement law, and the new Congress will contain 
72 senators and at least 320 congressmen counted as friends 
by the “drys.” Downright opposition to prohibition is one 
thing; but those who are opposed to it only “because it won’t 
work” should be urged to wait longer for their evidence and 
allow the colossal experiment a sporting chance. 


sae 


OR some months Martha Bensley Bruére has been asking 
FH stimulating questions in the Survey Graphic about What 

She Has Done With It—meaning woman and her new 
power. In the Christmas issue she points out “a job for that 
restless contingent of the younger women who want some- 
thing to do now/’—stop the Christmas rush! She reminds 
us of the great improvement since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Big stores no longer open in the evening, and the gospel 
of shopping early has removed much of the Christmas horror. 
But Christmas is still a dread time for overworked sales- 
women—and the remedy is in the other women’s hands. Last 
minute sopping should become extinct. 
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An Appetite for Facts 


ERTAIN casual observers have created a stir by crying 

out that women are indifferent to public questions and 
that their votes are wasted. A traveler who has met women 
of the same habits of life in many parts of the country gen- 
eralizes on that experience and solemnly reports that women, 
ill-informed, are flocking to an enthusiastic support of legisla- 
tion they do not understand. From the point of view of these 
observers women’s votes are a menace. 

On the other hand, sojourners in state capitals, with an 
eye for new political influences, praise the intelligent hard- 
headed legislative work done by women in the last four years. 
Observers who have learned to take note of the various forms 
of political education persistent in every quarter of the country 
are impressed with the patience and foresight of women in 
qualifying to use their votes. 

There is foundation for each of these observations but no 
one of them is a proof of the new pudding. At the worst, 
what is said of women’s use of their suffrage means indiffer- 
ence or must be understood as the initial stirring of a gre- 
garious instinct to use a new means of expression for ancient 
human ends. At the best, what is said indicates that there is 
a new element in politics, as stimulating to think about as 
the discovery of a new element in chemistry. It is a ten- 
dency to inquire, a desire to know more, an appetite for facts. 

No element can be more precious in politics nor more rare. 
If the tendency becomes a habit there is need for it to become 
as active as radium and to be far more widely distributed 
than that precious element. 

From our point of view there is more and more evidence of 
such a tendency. It can be seen in a steady stream of indi- 
vidual inquiries, in the stacks of orders for League publica- 
tions which are little more than a collection of certified facts, 
in the increasing demand for conferences as well as speeches. 

The stories of requests for pre-election information have 
only begun to be told. In 1920 classes explaining the ballot 
were planned and conducted by devoted leaders who saw the 
necessity for that information. This year those leaders have 
been importuned to organize such classes. But it is the con- 
tinuously swelling volume of demand for facts to support the 
Child Labor Amendment that is impressive. One cannot read 
the serious searching letters of legislative workers, nor go 
from state convention to state convention, without assurance 


that the support women are giving the ratification campaign 


is based upon a respect for facts and upon the assimilation of 
all the facts they can get. 

In such an atmosphere it is not safe to say that women 
endorse legislation in ignorance and that their support of 
legislative measures is ill-founded. It is certain that there is 
more reasoned and widespread understanding in the support 
of the Child Labor Amendment today than there was in 
support of the Sheppard-Towner Act four years ago. 

It is conservative to say that we shall see the support of 
the amendment more thoroughly rooted reasoned convic- 
tions before the winter is over. There is a hunger and thirst 
for facts abroad in women’s organizations. Who can doubt 
but that the old law will hold good and that those who hunger 
and thirst will be blessed—‘‘for they shall be filled”? That 
will have a value as far-reaching as ratification itself.—B. S. 


The Stakes of the Game 


This is an excerpt from the address of Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, 
president of the Connecticut League, at the state convention last month. 
It is a middle section of her speech. 


IRST, we must remember that we are women; that those 

who worked to give us the right to take our part in gov- 
ernment believed that we represented interests which were not 
receiving full consideration in government. 

Second, we must look around to see how other interests, 
such as those represented by manufacturers’ associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, labor organizations and farmers’ groups, 
have adjusted themselves to our party system as it exists and 
works. Did they form clubs within the party, or did they 
get together as nonpartisan organizations outside the party? 
We find that they formed nonpartisan organizations accord- 
ing to their interests. 

Third, we must see how they got the political organizations 
to consider the interests which they represented. We find 
that very largely they did it through working alliances with 


the parties. 
Fourth, we must ask ourselves whether we wish to follow 
the same method. In deciding this question, there are one 


or two other things we must consider. To begin with, the 
men’s organizations mentioned start with one great advantage. 
The members of manufacturers’ associations and chambers ‘of 
commerce control the pocketbook, both as contributors to 
party organizations and as men who control the economic 
powers which make for prosperity. Labor organizations and 
farmers’ groups have also material economic bargaining ad- 
vantages. 

All of these groups use two or three methods to get their 
interests considered by party organizations. The business in- 
terests use mostly that of quiet diplomacy. They manage to 
have the right people put in administrative and legislative 
positions. “They use the threat of tightening the purse-strings 
or creating fear of unemployment. The labor and farmer 
groups use the bargaining method as well as bloc tactics, with 
its attendant threat of using the vote. 

To sum up, women found that men, irrespective of party, 
grouped themselves according to their interests. They spent 
time and money on these organizations. They had officers 
and executive secretaries which kept them in touch with the 
development of their interests; and above all, which kept 
them in close touch with legislation which might affect those 
interests. 

The alarm was sounded if legislation hostile to their inter- 
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ests was pending. ‘They bargained, threatened and cajoled 
to get legislation favorable to them passed and legislation 
inimical killed. They were successful in proportion partly 
to the soundness of their demands, partly to the fear with 
which they inspired party organizations. 

Women decided they could follow the example of the men 
in banding themselves together to become familiar with the 
interests which they represent, to make definite channels of 
information which would keep them informed both as to the 
iatest developments in their field of interest, and with legis- 
lation affecting those interests. But as to the method of hav- 
ing these interests considered by the political organizations, 
women are trying to use only the method of public opinion 
expressed in an orderly and open way through the proper 
party and governmental channels. It is the right way in a 
democratic country. It is the way to get permanent results. 
Public opinion is slow to form and hard to mobilize, but like 
a tidal wave, once started, it overwhelms. 

That is the only weapon the League of Women Voters 
has or wants to have. We have no bargaining basis. We 
do not make alliances with party organizations. We do 
not stand for or against candidates. 

The League of Women Voters believes in the party system. 
It recognizes that the interests of this country are best served 
by having political parties. It therefore recommends that 
women not only join parties, but that they work in the party 
of their choice. But far and above all else, it believes that 
the party must serve the public. 

The founders and leaders of the League of Women Voters, 
however, believe that women are too new at the political 
game to play it without knowing the rules of the game and 
understanding thoroughly for what stakes the game is being 
played. The stakes can be the best government, using the 
political organizations as the legitimate means to that end. 
The stakes can be, and often are, keeping the party in power 
or getting it in power, giving enough good government as a 
by-product to prevent a scandal. 

The League of Women Voters is working constantly te 
help its members to keep in mind that the game should be 
played for the stakes of good government, to be able to de- 
termine at all points whether they are being paid in real coin 
or imitation. I believe in the League of Women Voters be- 
cause it is the only organization I see in sight which helps 
me to play the greatest of all games for the best of all stakes, 
using the cleanest of all methods. 


The Susan B. Anthony Desk 


O pioneer suffragists worked in established headquarters 

or well-equipped offices. Their work was field work; 
they traveled and “lectured” as they went. Most of them 
were home makers and labored for the cause only as their 
family duties permitted. 

Susan B. Anthony did her office work in her own home 
when in Rochester, New York, or in her hotel room, in the 
old Riggs House, Fifteenth and G streets, in Washington, 
during the sessions of Congress. Until late in life she had 
no desk. Pigeon holes, typewriters and files were unknown 
to her; just a table with stationery, pens and ink and blotters, 
piles of letters awaiting answer, while documents and litera- 
ture found a place on her mantel. 

Rachel Foster Avery, who, as corresponding secretary of 
the National Suffrage Association from girlhood to middle 
age, was associated with Miss Anthony longer—and more 
dearly beloved by her than any other woman—presented an 
oak roll-top desk to Miss Anthony in 1888. At this desk 
Susan B. Anthony did all her work in later life. 

At her death, Miss Anthony left the desk to me and I used 
it in my suffrage work until the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment became a law. I then brought it to Washington when 
a new job, that of vice-chairman of the Republican National 
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Committee, called me. *] now have entrusted it* to the 
League of Women Voters until a suitable place is secured 
tor, or erected to, Miss Anthony’s memory. 

In 1891, when Miss Anthony first opened Congressional 
headquarters at 1328 Eye street, Washington, she purchased 
a desk which I used as acting chairman of the Congressional 
Committee in the making of that first suffrage poll of Con- 
gress. Miss Anthony never used this desk herself, and it is 
now a cherished reminder in my home at Warren, Ohio. 

If the Anthony desk, now entrusted to the League, could 
speak, it would astonish those who think that woman suffrage 
came about “without effort.’’ It could tell of ‘hopes and 
disappointments, victories and defeats’ and of the faith of a 
steadfast group of women, led by one of America’s noblest 
and greatest characters, Susan B. Anthony.— Harriet Tay- 
LoR UpToN. 


Ruth Kimball Gardiner 


UTH Kimball Gardiner, writer of books, contributor to 
leading American and English magazines, the first editor 
of these pages, and, for two years, press secretary of the 
National League of Women Voters, died in Washington in 
November. A technician of the highest skill, Mrs. Gardiner 
was a worker who loved her art. To her, pure and simple 
English transcended all literary style—simple English was 
style. Generous in counsel, unstinted in praise where praise 
was merited, and firm in criticism, her advice was constantly 
sought by younger writers. 
Death loves a shining mark and aims high when the talented 
among us fall. Citizens of Mrs. Gardiner’s ability are all too 
few in any place and any time.—A. W. 


The Better and Surer Method 


T has long been a matter of record that the National 

League of Women Voters opposes the blanket method of 
attempting to adjust legal discriminations between men and 
women. The case against the proposed “Equal Rights” 
amendment, from a legal standpoint, is the subject of the 
National League’s latest publication, “Equal Rights—How 
Not to Get Them,” just published by the Committee on the 
Legal Status of Women, of which Miss Esther Dunshee, of 
Chicago, is chairman. 

Summarized, the objections to an amendment of the blanket 
type are: By failing to define “equal rights” or fix the stand- 
ard of equality, it would open the way to a long period of 
litigation; it would extend the jurisdiction of Congress over 
many subjects now reserved to the legislatures of the various 
states; it would discriminate against women by depriving 
them of the weapon of special legislation, which has proved 
their most effective means of securing equal industrial oppor- 
tunity; and it would retard state legislation needed to cor- 
rect the serious discriminations which still exist. Finally, 
there is a better and surer method of establishing equality. 

Paragraphs in the pamphlet which build up the case against 
the amendment include: 

“The lack of an established interpretation by law of the 
term ‘equal rights’ makes it impossible to gauge the field 
covered by such an amendment as is proposed in the interest 
of equality between men and women. In some courts it has 
been held to include privileges and immunities, by others to 
exclude them, and there have been all shades of interpreta- 
tions between these extremes. In order to express equality of 
men and women there must be a standard fixed. In the 
amendments as heretofore presented, there has been nothing 





*The Susan B. Anthony desk is now on exhibition at National 
League headquarters in Washington. 
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to indicate what shall be taken as a standard, and the amend- 
ments were, therefore, meaningless, and passage would have 
meant endless litigation. 

“Section 8 of Article I of our Federal Constitution pro- 
vides the powers granted to Congress. It has been only after 
careful and long debates that the effect of this section has 
been changed by amendments to the Constitution in any single 
particular, and yet such an equal rights amendment presents 
a possibility (yes, a probability) of construction which would 
extend the jurisdiction of Congress to almost every field of 
legislation, along lines wholly undreamed of. 

“It is very generally the consensus of opinion of the lawyers 
of this country that such an equal rights amendment would 
strike every bit of such protective legislation from our laws. 
The League is by no means opposed to protective legislation 
tor men where it meets a real need, but it is not necessary to 
step backward twenty-five years by removing such protection 
as women now have, in order to see that such disadvantages 
as now exist in the case of men are set right. 

“There can be but one excuse for seeking equality by this 
method (a Federal amendment) ; that is, the belief that the 
method is a time-saver in establishing equality as a national 
principle or that the method of securing such legislation by 
states has failed. ‘This latter excuse can not be offered, for 
during the period of three years four hundred and twenty 
bills in forty-five states were passed directly contributing to 
an improvement in the status of women and children.” 

And here is the better and surer method: 

“The states have it within their power to pass legislation 
which will establish an actual equality with a minimum inter- 
ruption and interference with present laws and conditions. 
The women in each state are in better position to understand 
their own needs than is any group from the outside. It is 
their task, and it is gradually being accomplished. The 
JLeague stands ready to help in every possible way such local 
effort, such a method of procedure is in entire conformity with 
the structure and organization of our government, and proof 
has already been given that equality can be established since 
in many matters in many states it has already been done, with- 
out any of the ill effects which must follow blanket legis- 


jation.” 
Spreading the Christmas Peace Message 


HILE the Christmas season brings visions of bounti- 

fully laden Christmas trees, stockings waiting to be 
filled, family dinner parties and the countless other happen- 
ings in the average American home, our more serious thoughts 
naturally turn to the century-old Christmas message of peace. 
To peace-loving men and women Christmas would never be 
complete without some expression of their abiding faith in 
everlasting ‘peace on earth, good-will toward men,” and so, 
members of the League of Women Voters are doing their 
part in this 1924 Christmas season by purchasing four Christ- 
mas cards, which have for their design the prize-winning 
sketches in the Christmas card competition conducted by the 
League early this year. 

State Leagues throughout the country have undertaken to 
arouse interest in the circulation of these cards. In Alabama, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin special ef- 
forts have been made to urge Christmas card purchasers to use 
these peace cards. 

It will be recalled that more than a thousand artists par- 
ticipated in the design contest, the winners of which were 
selected by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, George E. Buzza, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Walt Kuhn, Joseph Pennell, and 
Eugene Speicher. The winners were Arthur B. Davies, 
Adrian Gil-Spear, Carl Schmidt and Power O’Malley, the 
last two tying for third place honors. 
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The Cause and Cure of War Conference 


URING December the National League of Women 

Voters, as one of eight participating organizations, will 
name its delegates to attend the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War called by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to 
meet in Washington, January 18-24. The study of inter- 
national questions, which has in the past two or three years 
been increasingly emphasized by women’s organizations, has 
had no idly speculative or cultural purpose. It has been 
directed unfalteringly to the seeking of methods to avert war 
and secure peace. Because of these years of study and dis- 
cussion there will be real significance attached to the deliber- 
ations of the Conference, when for the first time a body of 
delegates representing the largest women’s groups of the 
country addresses itself to the problem of war. 

League members will follow its sessions with heightened 
interest because of the prospect that its recommendations will 
be brought before the League’s own convention in Richmond 
next April, to be debated in connection with the program of 
the Department of International Cooperation to Prevent 
War. Can the women of the United States agree on a com- 
mon program of methods for destroying the institution of 
war? It is a possibility of dramatic interest, and from its 
very consideration must come a stimulus to public opinion 
and to the whole peace movement. 


A Tn-State Conference 


NTIMATE discussion of League problems and achieve- 

ments at a tri-state conference of Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin Leagues at the home of the regional director, Mrs, 
William G. Hibbard, in Winnetka, Illinois, on November 18, 
brought together a representative gathering of over one 
hundred women. For more than seven hours organization, 
finance, program, and the Child Labor Amendment ratifica- 
tion work were considered by qualified speakers from these 
three states. Miss Marguerite M. Wells, director of the 
Fifth Region, filled her familiar role of discussion leader of 
that portion of the program devoted to organization. Mrs. 
Harry E. Thomas, president of the Wisconsin League; Mrs. 
F. R. Moulton, of the Sixth Ward (Chicago) League; Mrs. 
C. A. Carlisle, director of the Indiana League, and Miss 
Edna Wright, organization secretary of the Wisconsin League, 
made valuable contributions on organization problems and 
their solution. Mrs. Hibbard and Mrs. Thomas Henry 
Mullins, finance chairman of the Indiana League, directed 
the finance discussion. 

“Relating the National Program to State Use” was the 
subject of the program session, the discussion leader of this 
being Mrs. Kenneth McKenzie, of the Champaign County 
(Illinois) League. Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, former director 
of the third region, who is now making her home in Urbana, 
Illinois, was warmly greeted in her discussion of state pro- 
grams, while Mrs. C. J. Otjen, president of the Milwaukee 
County (Wisconsin) League; Mrs. A. H. Beardsley, of the 
Elkhart (Indiana) League, and Mrs. Belle Root, president 
of the Grundy County (Illinois) League, added to the dis- 
cussion on local League programs. With such a leader as 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, the discussion on the Child Labor 
Amendment supplemented by consideration of “legislative 
methods” by Miss Jeanette Rankin, the first woman elected 
to Congress, brought to a fitting climax a perfect day. 


ISS GERTRUDE TIDWELL, of Birmingham, Ala- 

bama, was the prize winner of a scholarship for the 
fall term at Howard College, as the result of a peace essay 
contest conducted by the world peace committee of the Bir- 
mingham League. The award was for the best essay based 
on a course of lectures given at the summer school and on 
collateral reading. 
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Connecticut 


BRILLIANT program presenting widely known speak- 

ers on important phases of the League’s work featured 
the fourth annual convention of the Connecticut League 
in New London, November 19 and 20. Miss Belle Sherwin, 
i National League president, spoke of the League’s great oppor- 
tunity in political education. Mrs. James E. Cheesman, di- 
rector of the first region, discussed county problems, and Mrs. 
Ann Webster, chairman of the National League’s social 
hygiene committee, presented the aims of her program. Large 
audiences were particularly inspired by addresses from Mrs. 
Jennie L. Barron, of Boston; Professor James T. Shotwell, 
and Dr. Samuel Inman. Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith happily 
consented to retain her leadership. 


Delaware 


N reviewing the convention sessions of the Delaware 

League held in Wilmington, November 20 and 21, a lead- 
ing newspaper did its best to describe the convention spirit 
when it declared “the game of politics, legislation, good roads 
and bond issues is absorbing the group of women who are 
members of the Delaware League as no bridge game or golf 
match ever did.” Delegates expressed much interest in Miss 
Gertrude Ely’s version of happenings at Geneva, and Miss 
Belle Sherwin’s description of the League’s progress. Dela- 
ware joined the state Leagues on record by convention action 
in support of the Child Labor Amendment. 


Illinois 


RS. James W. Morrisson, who needs no introduction 

to League members in any part of the country, was 
the happy choice for president, made by the Illinois League 
at its fourth annual convention in Chicago, November 19-22. 
She succeeds Miss Julia C. Lathrop, who, as first vice-presi- 
dent of the National League, is now devoting her time and 
energies largely to ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. 
With such speakers as Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, assistant United 
States Attorney General; Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Miss 
Katharine Ludington, Miss Marguerite M. Wells, Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, and Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, 


the program proved rich, both in instruction and inspiration. 


New York 


ITH one hundred and four of the one hundred and 
YY fifty assembly districts in the state represented, the 
New York State League had a rousing convention at its fifth 
annual gathering in New York City on November 17-19. 
Election to fill expiring terms resulted in the retention of 
Mrs. Caspar Whitney, of Ossining, as first vice-chairman; 
the selection of Mrs. Livingston Farrand, of Ithaca, third 
vice-president, and Mrs. Thomas B. Wells, of New York 
City, treasurer. Mrs. Henry R. Hayes reported the League’s 
get-out-the-vote campaign showed a gain in the state vote 
from 56.7 per cent in 1920 to 60.5 per cent in 1924. Miss 
Belle Sherwin reviewed the campaign and pointed out that 
the work of educating the voters to vote” had only just 
begun. Outstanding resolutions adopted approved the World 
Court proposal, state ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, and a state woman juror’s bill. 











Pennsylvania 


FTER a brilliant convention on November 12 and 13 

in Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania League is embarking 
on its sixth year with Mrs. John O. Miller, of Pittsburgh, 
again president. Convention action sanctioned League sup- 
port to an intensive legislative program, calling for state rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amendment, educational qualifi- 
cation for voting, abolition of the poll tax as a qualification 
for voting, changes in tax assessment and collection, and the 
establishment of domestic relations courts. Miss Gertrude 
Ely, Governor Gifford Pinchot, Governor Albert C. Ritchie, 
of Maryland, Mrs. Hannah W. Durham, Mrs. Edith B. 
Allen and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton spoke at the dinner 
closing the convention. 


South Dakota 
OUTH DAKOTA League members are beginning the 


winter's program of work with enthusiasm renewed by 
success of their fifth annual convention in Pierre on Novem- 
ber 20-22. The convention, which was the best attended in 
the history of the organization, had many highlights, includ- 
ing a brilliant address by Miss Marguerite M. Wells, director 
of the fifth region. Appointment of a new finance committee, 
with Mrs. C. H. Dillon as chairman, adoption of a legis- 
lative program, addresses by four women members of the 
legislature, one of whom is Miss Gladys Pyle, and the re- 
election of Mrs. John Pyle as president, stand out as im- 
portant points of interest in a worth-while program. 


Texas 


HE Texas League is again to enjoy the leadership of 

Mrs. Helen M. Moore, of Texas City. Her reélection 
and the selection of Mrs. Alice G. Merchant, of El Paso, 
as vice-president, and Mrs. Anna B. Cade, of Chester, as 
‘secretary, ended the fifth annual League convention in Austin 
on November 7. Addresses were made by Mrs. Belle Wis- 
dom, chairman of the Department of International Co-opera- 
tion to Prevent War; Mrs. Noyes Smith, president of the 
Austin League, and Mrs. Jane Y. McCaullum, first vice- 
president, and then the convention feature—Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham,’ second vice-president of the National 
League, spoke on ““Why a League of Women Voters.” Reso- 
lutions approving the program of the Texas educational sur- 
vey, state ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, and 
jury service for women, were adopted. 


Washington 


ORE than one hundred delegates attended the fifth 

annual convention of the Washington State League in 
Seattle on November 21. The presence of Mrs. W. A. 
Shockley, director of the seventh region, added to the en- 
thusiasm of the gathering, which concluded with a dinner, 
having for its theme, ‘““Women’s Influence in Government.” 
Presidents of eight local Leagues, Mrs. Shockley and Dean 
Howard T. Lewis, of the University of Washington, were 
the speakers. Resolutions were passed endorsing the World 
Court, state ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, and 
law enforcement. There were round-table discussions, an 


outline of “1925 Plans for Washington State League” by 
Miss Hester Hollingshead, regional secretary, and then the 
reélection of Mrs. Mary C. Hutchinson, of Tacoma, as presi- 
dent. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





A Peace Plan 
By Lucia Ames Mead 


During the election campaign this depart- 
ment yielded place to “Campaign Pages,’ so 
it needs reintroduction for the benefit of new 
readers. It is an open forum for the free 
discussion of subjects chosen at will by our 
Contributing Editors—women representing 
many shades of opinion. Comment ts invited 
for publication in our correspondence depart- 
ment, 


HARLES STELZLE tells of 
his meeting on the steamer 
as he was going to Geneva a 
man of civic prominence 
from New York who said 
that he supposed the League of Nations 
had now got on so far that it kept a 
secretary or two to act between sessions 
of the annual Assembly. What was his 
chagrin to be told that the League had 
five hundred economists, — statisticians, 
translators, historians, bookkeepers, li- 
brarians, secretaries, etc., and that the 
Labor Bureau had three hundred, and 
both sadly needed more assistance. The 
ignorance of the average American 
about the most important progressive 
movement in world history is evidenced 
by a political campaign in which our 
relations to the rest of the world were 
practically ignored. 

Four years ago a great question, large- 
ly technical, was thrown into the cam- 
paign and was made the football of 
politics. Not one in a hundred who 
opposed the Covenant had ever read it 
or had been correctly told what it meant. 

This winter, there is grave fear that 
hasty, ill-judged statements regarding 
the great achievements of the Assembly 
of the League in its fifth annual Sep- 
tember session at Geneva will be as 
badly distorted as were those regarding 
the Covenant. Another stupendous op- 
portunity for further world organization 
may be frustrated by not only the many 
millions of those newspaper readers 
who are always being taught to hate and 
suspect Japan, but by certain sections of 
pacifists who know how to criticize false 
military policies and theories but are 
wholly inept in constructive measures. 
Now is the time to reserve judgment 
and to study. 

What is a protocol? It is a prelimi- 
nary statement; a draft of a treaty or 
agreement. The Protocol which was 
recommended for their governments by 
representatives of forty-eight nations at 
Geneva is one of the great documents of 


history. If it is ratified and put into 
force it will mark a_ revolution- 
ary advance toward world organization 
for security and therefore world peace. 
At a time when scientists have been pic- 
turing the diabolical contrivances now 
available by which civilization may be 
wiped out if another world war is pre- 
cipitated, and when even our children 
know the hideous possibilities which 
chemistry and mechanics have created, 
such a proposal as that signed at Gene- 
va shows the path away from a terrible 
abyss. It behooves us to study it, be- 
cause whether we enter the League or 
not, international law is being made 
which profoundly concerns us. 

The Protocol perfects the machinery 
set up under the Covenant for the com- 
pulsory settlement of international dis- 
putes by peaceful means. It forbids war 
that is aggressive, and authorizes no 
force except that authorized by the 
League, which would be essentially a 
police force. It forces nations to go to 
the International Court or to take their 
cases to arbitration or to the Council of 
the League or the Assembly. The deci- 
sion rendered must be accepted. What 
an astonishing change of attitude do we 
find in France, when M. Briand, at the 
same time that he signed the Protocol, 
also signed the “optional clause.” This 
is that feature of the World Court 
agreement which twenty nations have al- 
ready signed and which binds them to 
have legal disputes settled by the Inter- 
national Court. This is “compulsory” 
arbitration, a thing which hitherto the 
great nations have declined. 

What does the Protocol provide? It 
brands aggressive war. It makes it an 
international crime. It provides meas- 
ures for preventing the crime being com- 
mitted. It does so by (a) requiring all 
legal questions to be settled by the In- 
ternational Court; (4) by compulsory 
arbitration of all other disputes; (c) the 
prevention of hostile preparation for 
war; (d) demilitarization of certain 
zones; (e) definition of aggression; (f) 
punishment or repressive measures on 
the aggressor; (g) an armistice while 
there is doubt as to who is the aggres- 
sor; (hk) a conference on disarmament. 
Here is a program which every voter 
should learn by heart. It is unprece- 
dented. It is comprehensive. It means 
that no nation in the League or out of 
the League shall again go to war with- 
out let or hindrance and be judge, jury 
and executioner in its own case, because 
of international disputes. Of course it 
does not affect civil war. 

How about questions claimed to be 


domestic which may breed international 
war? A provision is made in the Pro- 
tocol that if the Court has decided a 
dispute is of a domestic nature, neverthe- 
less, if it creates friction, the aggrieved 
party may ask the Council of the League 
to talk over the “‘situation.” The Coun- 
cil has no power to make any decision as 
to the original grievance or even to rec- 
ommend anything. But this considera- 
tion of the situation lets the facts be 
known, and gives time for hot blood to 
cool down. The situation remains just 
as it was before when in the Covenant 
it was declared that the League “might 
take any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.” This action would of course 
be conciliatory in almost every case. If 
a state goes to war concerning a matter 
that is adjudged by the World Court a 
domestic issue, it will be proclaimed an 
aggressor. All that Japan wanted in 
her action at Geneva was that a situa- 
tion resulting from an issue declared 
domestic should be permitted to be con- 
sidered by the Council as the Covenant 
provides, which would leave the situa- 


tion as it was before. 


No state is obliged to use any definite 
military or naval forces against an ag- 
gressor either under the Covenant or the 
But under the latter, open 
and frank agreements may be made 
guaranteeing support of an attacked na- 
tion by some neighbor nation. All such 
agreements must be registered at Gene- 
va and published. No more secret 
agreements any more than secret treaties. 
Every prospective aggressor must know 
in advance just what opposition and pun- 
ishment he may expect. These agree- 
ments shall be open to other nations to 


Protocol. 


join. If Great Britain and France 
should declare that if either were at- 
tacked by Germany the other would 
come to the rescue, Germany, who will 
soon be in the League, could enter the 
agreement and make it a three-party af- 
fair, she being defended if either of the 
others attacked her. 

The Protocol leaves the relation of the 
fifty-five League members just as it was 
before, so far as nations outside the 
League, like us, are concerned. The 
proposed Conference on Disarmament, 
to which the United States is to be in- 
vited, ought to be one of the greatest 
events in history. It is to be hoped that 
Senator Borah will persuade Congress 
ere that to declare for the outlawry of 
war and thus prepare us for coopera- 
tion. This winter, churches, clubs, 
unions, granges, all patriotic organiza- 
tions should focus attention on the study 
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of the war system*. Professor Shotwell, 
of Columbia University, who with a 
group of other distinguished experts of- 
fered certain suggestions that haye been 
embodied in the Protocol, calls it a new 
“Magna Charta” of national security. 


“The Deserters” 
By Mary Gray Peck 


N two recent issues of a great 

metropolitan daily newspaper ap- 

peared editorials dealing with the 

party status of Senators La Fol- 

lette, Wheeler, Brookhart, Ladd 
and Frazier, and their senatorial aiders 
and abettors in the late election. The 
writer was moved with great indig- 
nation at the spectacle of such of these 
erring gentlemen as were Republican 
being invited to the conference which 
was to choose Mr. Lodge’s successor. 
He hoped that “a sense of decency” 
would move Mr. La Follette to sepa- 
rate himself from the party which had 
borne with him so long, but it was 
plain that the hope was faint and that 
“the deserters’ were envisaged as com- 
ing right along to the caucus. 

When the conference was held, and 
only Mr. Ladd appeared to hear him- 
self and his fellow insurgents read out 
of the party, the second editorial con- 
gratulated the conference upon its 
action, but conveyed a vague uneasi- 
ness that Mr. Ladd, a “sounder and 
abler citizen in every way” than the 
rest of the group, should have had to 
go with them. “Beyond these two de- 
serters (Ia Follette and Brookhart) 
the guilt shades off in varying degrees,” 
remarked the editorial, obviously with 
misgiving, ‘and it is difficult to measure 
such cases accurately.” Then came a 
final fling at the “renegade” from Wis- 
consin, an exhortation to the Demo- 
cratic party to expurgate Mr. Wheeler, 
an explanation that the expelling of “the 
deserters” was not an Act of Uniform- 
ity nor yet of vengeance, but entirely 
of duty. 

One sympathizes with the dilemma of 
the partisan writer of the editorials. It 
always has been instinctive with the 
Regular to excommunicate the Irregu- 
lar, to put out the accursed thing from 
among us. Nothing infuriates the nat- 
ural man more than nonconformity in 
politics and religion, especially when 
the offending brother in party or church 
Is prominent, refuses to be convicted of 
sin, and loves the last word! We can 
appreciate the exasperation of the Re- 
publican senators who cast out the four 
talkative Jonahs into the political void, 
but we suspect that the storm is going 
to be increased rather than abated 
*The Protocol with explanations can be had 
by application to the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 





thereby. We feel that the wrath of 
man is a risky quality to seat on the 
woolsack as judge. 

As to the concrete instance, public 
opinion has been instructed by the exam- 
ple of Mr. Roosevelt in 1912, and his 
subsequent canonization as “the greatest 
Republican after Lincoln,” to look leni- 
ently upon the act of Mr. La Follette 
in 1924. As we listen to the ever- 
swelling paeans of praise of Mr. Roose- 
velt, we wonder if, sometime after he 
is dead, the party may not wish it could 
claim Mr. La Follette’s fame, too? 

These ‘‘deserters” who generally 
stick closer than the brethren and have 





CHILD’S CHRISTMAS 


By MartHa HASKELL CLARK 


Who has not loved a little child, he 
knows not Christmas Day— 

The wondered, breathless waking 
through fir-sweet morning gray. 


White tropic forests on the pane 
against the dawn-streaked skies, 
The awe of faith unhesitant in lifted 

childish eyes; 


The spluttered, spicy, teasing joy of 
kitchen-fragrance sweet, 

The sting of frost upon his face, the 
snow-creak ’neath his feet; 


The swish of runners, song of bells, 
the laughing-echoed call 

From drifted hilltops, sparkling white; 
the blue sky folding all; 


The holly-berried table top, the feast- 
ing and the fun, 

With Christmas ribbons strewing all 
until the day is done; 


The hush of candle-lighting time, the 
hearth-flame flickered red, 

The warm soft clasp of clinging hands 
up shadowed stairs to bed; 


The crib-side talk that slacks and stills 
on stumbled drowsy note, 

The love that stings behind your eyes, 
and catches in your throat; 


The hope, the fears, the tenderness, the 
Mary-prayer you pray— 

Who has not loved a little child, he 
knows not Christmas Day. 

Copyright, 1922 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

And by D. Appleton & Co., in “The Home 


Road.’ 











to be expelled by main force, who claim 
to have a purer partisanship, a truer 
theology, a better scholarship than the 
political or ecclesiastical or academic 
authorities who eject them, always have 
friends and followers. “The guilt 
shades off,” as the editorial says, and it 
is hard for the retributionists to know 
where to draw the line. Besides, when 
we begin to discipline people for political 
or religious or economic heresy, we 
have a major operation on our hands. 
Everything else comes to a stop while 
the floodgates of controversy are opened. 
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It is asking a good deal of the nat- 
ural man in an official position of 
responsibility to stand idly by while a 
brother minister publicly disavows the 
denominational creed, or a brother pro- 
fessor wanders from the beaten path, or 
a brother candidate repudiates the party 
platform and nominees. It is asking a 
good deal of any organization which has 
got things into running order to stand 
for a few of the members starting to 
unsettle everything and change the con- 
stitution and by-laws. The natural 
reaction of those who have worked 
hard to keep the old machine running is 
to throw out anybody who begins to 
tinker with it. ‘Leave it alone!” they 
shriek. “Renegades, deserters, GET 
out!” 

But the “deserters” reply, “Get out 
yourselves! We have a better right here 
than you have. We love this organiza- 
tion and want it to live, and the only 
way to keep anything alive is to keep 
changing it. If we should leave you, it 
would be the sailing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and your spiritual destruction!” 

It cannot be denied that a poor opin- 
ion of themselves is what these incor- 
rigible folks have everything else but. 
They are a perennial nuisance to their 
fellow-members who want to be left in 
peace. They unsettle public opinion till 
people don’t know what to believe. Dis- 
aster can not overwhelm them; they live 
in perpetual turmoil and struggle, and 
when they die the world draws a long 
breath. 

But sometimes, long after they are 
gone, one who looks back upon their 
stormy lives sees something their con- 
temporaries were blind to. 

It would be well if we could emulate 
the spirit of Gamaliel in dealing with 
our “deserters.” Gamaliel was a Phar- 
isee and a lawyer, two rather hopeless 
callings from the deserter’s point of 
view, but his advice in the matter of the 
early Christians was this: “Refrain 
from these men and let them alone, for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to nought. But if it be of 
God, ye can not overthrow it.” 

Heresy trials and readings out of the 
party perpetuate the dissensions they 
are designed to terminate. Baiting rad- 
icals is the surest way to make radicals. 
When our fathers established civil and 
religious freedom, they were legislating 
in the spirit of Gamaliel. We might 
go higher and quote a more illustrious 
example of tolerance, for it is recorded 
that on a celebrated occasion the Sons 
of God came to present themselves be- 
fore the Lord, and Satan came also 
among them. The Almighty did not 
call on the archangels to throw out the 
rebellious spirit. Instead, the Adversary 


was given the privilege of tormenting 
the righteous to his heart’s content, and 
his place in the scheme of the universe 
was acknowledged. 
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A Peace Conference 


“THE call has gone out for the Con- 

_ ference on the Cause and Cure of 
War to be held in the Hall of Nations, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., 
January 18 to 24. Addressed to an 
electorate of about five million women 
throughout the country, it is signed by 
the American Association of University 
Women, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions in 
North America, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the National Council of Jewish 


Women, the National League of 
Women Voters, and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The 


National Trade Union League should 
not have been included in the list pub- 
lished in the last issue. 

Thirty experts and specialists will 
address the conference on subjects relat- 
ing to the causes of war and proposed 
cures. Addresses will be followed by 
open forums. 

Each cooperating organization is en- 
titled to one hundred voting delegates; 
each delegate will pay a registration fee 
of $5. 

On December 11 and 12—too late to 
be reported in this issue—final arrange- 
ments will be made. There will be a 
meeting of the Program Committee on 
the 11th and a joint meeting of the 
Arrangements and Program Committees 
on the 12th, with a luncheon and a ses- 
sion with the press. Mrs. William L. 
Darby, chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee, and Mrs. Thomas G. Win- 
ter, chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee, will be present. 


Daring Women 
OMEN have entered many fields 


supposedly man’s own, even ex- 
ploring and hunting. Two recent cases 
have come to our attention. Lady Rich- 
mond Brown is about to set forth upon 
a fourth expedition to the Mayans of 
the Central American tropics. She has 
traveled in Mesopotamia, North Africa, 
Transjordania and Syria, and the region 
around the Caribbean with the object of 
throwing new light upon the whole 
problem of the ancient Maya—“master 
builders of the Americas.” The expe- 
dition is supported by the British 
Museum. 
Meantime, Miss Margaret Thayer, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is setting 
out on another perilous journey. Miss 





Thayer’s goal is lion heads, hunted in 
Mombasa with the aid of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt’s guide. 


" The W. C. T. U.’s Golden \. 


Jubilee 


HE Woman’s Christian Temper- 

ance Union held its Golden Jubilee, 
November 13-19, in Chicago. Eight 
hundred and forty-two regular delegates, 
each representing groups of five hun- 
dred women, attended. Among the 
notables present were Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, and Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States. The international 
scope of the W. C. T. U. was apparent 
by the presence of Mrs. S. B. Price, 
representative from India; Mrs. Rachel 
Don, from New Zealand; Miss Flora 
Strout, who has been working in Burma 
for seventeen years, and Miss Christine 
Tinling, who has been doing scientific 
work in China. 

One evening the School of Speech— 
connected with Northwestern Univer- 
sity—gave a wonderful pageant showing 
the history of the W. C. T. U. since 
its inception fifty years ago, as a tribute 
to Frances Willard, its first dean of 
women. Pearle Aiken-Smith, the pres- 
ent dean, was responsible for the 
arrangement and production, and every- 
body voted it a huge success. It was at 
this pageant that Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
president of the World and National 
W. C. T. U., appeared for the first time 
in her cap and gown—Miss Gordon has 
just had the Degree of Doctor of Hu- 


“mane Letters bestowed upon her by 


Northwestern University. 

One of the important resolutions 
voted upon was the establishment of a 
national headquarters at Chautauqua, 
New York, to be known as the Frances 
Willard House. Courses in Christian 
citizenship will be given, the first prob- 
ably being held next summer. The esti- 
mated cost of the House is $8,000, and 
the money is already virtually raised. 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of 
the outlawry of war, the participation of 
the United States in the World Court, 
the enforcement of the Volstead Law, | 
the study of government to make for 
better citizens, the education of the 


Negro, better films, the restriction of the | 
poppy and cocoa plant to the medical 
and natural scientific need of the world, 
an intensive campaign of eduction to ob- 
tain the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment by state legislatures. 


All the national officers were reélected 


s 


—Miss Anna A. Gordon, president; 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, vice-president ; Mrs. 
Frances P. Parks, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Elizabeth P. Anderson, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Sara H. Hoge, 
assistant recording secretary, and Mrs. 
Margaret C. Munns, treasurer. The 
next meeting will be held in Los Angeles 
im. September, 1925. 


General Federation Notes 


By Lessit STRINGFELLOW READ 


RS. GEORGE W. PLUMMER, 

of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
has been appointed chairman of the De- 
partment of Applied Education in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
the Federation’s most comprehensive de- 
partment. It has twenty-four activities, 
each with a national chairman. Mrs, 
Plummer comes to her big task, succeed- 
ing Mrs. John D. Sherman, now presi- 
dent, with years of experience in Fed- 
eration work. She has been director for 
Illinois, and corresponding secretary and 
chairman of community service in the 
General Federation. 


HE midwinter meeting of the 

board of directors of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be 
held at Headquarters in Washington, D. 
C., January 13-17. 

The World Court, the Child Labor 
Amendment and the Education Bill are 
three important measures which will be 
brought before the board. 

Trips have been arranged for visits 
to all Government Bureaus in which the 
General Federation is especially inter- 
ested, and to various points of interest 
around Washington. 

For January 17, a Narcotic Confer- 
ence has been called in which other na- 
tional organizations interested in sup- 
pression of the drug evil will participate. 


RS. JOHN D. SHERMAN, 

president of the General Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, program 
chairman and chairman of International 
Relations, and state directors and presi- 
dents will represent the Federation at 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, to be held in Washington Jan- 
uary 18-24. 


SHE Alice Ames Winter Club, com- 

posed of members of the General 
Federation who were in official capacity 
during the four years administration of 
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Mrs. Winter, past president, will hold 
its first reunion at the West Baden 
Council next spring. 

Forty-five of those eligible have joined 
the club by paying annual dues of one 
dollar, and all others eligible are in- 
vited to become members at once. 

The club was formed at a dinner of 
the outgoing administration at the Los 
Angeles Biennial, when it was voted that 
the club should have as its purpose the 
service of the General Federation and 
the maintenance of fellowship of all 
those who served officially during Mrs. 
Winter’s term of office. 


EXAS expects soon to have the 

model prison system of the United 
States, thanks to its organized women. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Florence 
Floore, Mrs. H. F. Ring and Mrs. 
Minnie Fisher Cunningham, the Texas 
Division of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor was founded 
and a survey of the Texas prison system 
made. States interested in similar sur- 
veys may correspond with Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Spier, Austin, Texas, executive 
secretary of the Texas committee, who 
made a report of the work at Los 
Angeles. 


Election Corrections 


INCE the last issue we have had the 

following clean-up election news: 

Connecticut writes that all the 
women elected to the General Assem- 
bly are Republicans. So you will please 
turn back and draw a line through “no 
party designation” under that state. 

The Secretary of State of Kansas 
reports only Lavonia M. Donica elected 
to the House of Representatives on the 
Republican ticket. Therefore, strike 
the other two names from your list. 

From Montana, Mrs. Catherine C. 
McCarty writes that there were four 
women representatives in the last legis- 
lature, and that she has been reélected— 
the only woman this year. 

New Mexico has at last been heard 
from, and it has a splendid report. Mrs. 
Louise N. Coe was elected to the Senate 
on the Democratic ticket; Mrs. R. W. 
D. Bryan and Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Palmer to the House of Representatives 
on the Democratic and Republican 
tickets respectively. The letter is 
signed by Soledad C. Chacon, Secre- 
tary of State. Mrs. Chacon, as our 
readers may remember, served as acting 
governor of New Mexico during the 
governor’s attendance at the Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

Mrs. R. R. Larkin, president of the 
New Mexico League of Women Voters, 
may also prove to be elected to the 
House on the Republican ticket, but the 
vote is being contested. 

here was one mistake in Vermont— 


Mrs. Ella B. Seward is a Republican. 








The Christmas Bookshelf—By M. A. 
For Young and Old 


HIS Bookshelf hereby declares 

a Christmas vacation from 

criticism. It is about to luxu- 

riate in a spell of boosting, to 

recommend without a single 
qualm certain books that should be 
given to certain people. For books have 
more personality than anything else that 
ranks as a Christmas gift, and to give a 
red-headed, freckle-faced book to a lady 
who desires a golden-curled, blue-eyed 
darling is as hard on the book as it is 
on the lady. 

A wistful, imaginative, impish book is 
Lord Dunsany’s “The King of Elfland’s 
Daughter.” It tells of how a certain 
village “took too much interest in 
magic,’ and demanded that its prince 
marry the elfin princess. It is a grown- 
up fairy tale, written in fine, sonorous 
prose that sings itself like music, and 
makes pictures along the way. 

Bert Leston Taylor’s “The East Win- 
dow and the Car Window” is clad in 
baggy grey knickers and smokes a pipe. 
With wit and wisdom and quiet philos- 
ophy it talks of stars operatic and as- 
tronomical, of California and Canada, 
of literature and life. B. L. T. added 
flavor to the morning coffee of thousands 
with his “Line o’ Type,” and these 
longer sketches will make even a balky 
radiator seem friendly. 

- There are folk who like to know 
books, and folk who also like to know 
about books. Henry Seidel Canby’s 
“Definitions” is for the second group. 
In a series of short, pungent essays he 
discusses tendencies in present-day lit- 
erature, why we seem so muddle-headed, 





A bit of magic—the frontispiece of “The 
King of Elfland’s Daughter,’ by S. H. Sime; 
reproduced here for the one and only reason 
that it looks to us like Elfland’s idea of a 
Christmas card. 


where we are going, highbrow books and 
low-brow merchandise, books in general 
and books specifically. No one has a 
more thorough and unprejudiced view- 
point. He merits those dangerous ad- 
jectives, intelligent, and unbiased. 

Perhaps no modern is more discussed, 
with less agreement, than Sherwood An- 
derson. Sometimes groping for words, 
then writing passages of startling beau- 
ty, now with a delicate penetration into 
hidden motives, then  fumblingly, 
coarsely frank, he is a man of strange 
contradictions. “A Story-Teller’s Tale” 
is the autobiography of his mind and his 
imagination as they developed among 
shifting surroundings. Reading it, you 
understand the contradictions. You 
realize why Mr. Anderson writes as he 
does, that he is always a wistful ro- 
mantic, forever posturing, and always 
catching himself at it. As a piece of 
autobiography it is the man_ himself. 
No one has been so successful in put- 
ting a human being into ink and paper. 

For comedy relief try “Professor, 
How Could You?” by that able manu- 
facturing humorist, Harry Leon Wil- 
son. It concerns the strange adventures 
of a professor of ancient history who 
leaves home under the strain induced by 
his wife’s election to the mayor’s chair. 
His companions and his wanderings are 
amazing and entertaining. The book is 
compounded of a series of irresistible 
contrasts. 

Philip Guedella has taken a sure place 
among the interpreters of historical 
periods and personages. In “4 Gallery” 
he tries his hand at putting moderns 
into words. H. G. Wells and Anatole 
France, Ramsay MacDonald and Lord 
Robert Cecil walk in his pages, along 
with many other public folk. The 
sketches have the double advantage of 
showing the personality of their creator 
as well as their subjects. 


“They say he is a braggart and a fool, 

And struts among the women.... Do 

they say 

That in his dreams he 

RmGT « «6” 

That is “Wings,” Ethel Kelley’s story 
of a genius and the women who loved 
him. He was a master poet, but a frail, 
vain failure as a human being. The 
book is wise and fine, filled with real 
people, and written with a high sin- 
cerity. 

If there is among you a friend who 
loves poetry, be sure that he or she has 
“The Complete Poems of Emily Dickin- 


is not all a 
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A New | 
| 
Maude Royden | 
Book | 


CHRIST 
TRIUMPHANT. 


With her stimulating spirit and 


common sense, Miss Royden es- 
says the reconciliation of Chris- 
tianity to the complex life of 


today. This book will bring satis- 
faction to many in perplexity. | 


$1.25 At All Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 























America’s | 
Leading Hotel | 
for Women | 


Four hundred delightful } 
rooms with modern con- } 
veniences. Located only | 
three squares from the 

Capitol, Library of Con- 

gress and Union Station. | 
Reasonable rates. No tip- 
ping. Excellent Service. 


GRACE DODGE HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








to the sick refugees 
in Greece through 
the American Wo- 
men’s Hospitals. 
Kindly send checks 
to DR. MATHILDA 
K. WALLIN, Me- 
chanics & Metals 
Bank, Madison 
Avenue and 60th 
Street, New York 
City 























GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 


nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














son.” She was the little shy New Eng- 
land recluse, who lived from 1839 to 
1886, and would have none of her poems 
published while she lived. Whoever 
thinks that her withdrawal from the 
world meant lack of touch with reality, 
should read the acid etching which be- 
gins 

“He preached upon ‘breadth’ till it ar- 

gued him narrow” 

or the blazing comments on her gossipy 
neighbors. Yet she had tenderness, too, 
and mystic wisdom. Her poems are 
sparks of living color. Pain and loveli- 
ness, a vast capacity for emotion, clarity 
of vision, and a singing sense of words 
illumine all her books. 


THE ,CHILDREN’S SHELF 

OOKS for children are even more 

particular things than books for 

grown-ups, because a grown-up 
will discard a poor book, whereas the 
child, a veritable bookworm, will devour 
and absorb it, and found his taste on it. 
So prose should be clean and _ honest, 
pictures the best that are made, and the 
story—the kind you’d like your child to 
grow up with. The books on the Shelf 
conform to those standards as far as the 
books picked by one person can appeal 
to another. 

Every Christmas should include one 
“Mother Goose” and one “Ad. B. C.” 
for the smallest child. Luckily for this 
year’s smallest, Mr. C. B. Falls has il- 
lustrated both of them. The “4. B. C.” 
is made of wood cuts, and the “J/other 
Goose” (complete) is stuffed as full of 
his delectable pictures as a mince pie is 
of raisins. 

The prize novelty is Tony Sarg’s 
“Book for Children.’ It has a minia- 
ture theatre in its cover, cutouts inside 
it, and Mr. Sarg’s quirky pictures every- 
where. Its type is specially made, and 
a delight to the eye, though a bit dif- 
ficult for one who is just beginning to 
read. On a guess, it’s intended for 
twelve-year-olds. 

Poems and a collection of fine tales, 
well illustrated, fill the pages of “Num- 
ber Two Joy Street.” Such names as 
Hugh Walpole and Hilaire Belloc, with 
many others equally famous, insure the 
quality of the prose. 

For New York children and _ those 
who come visiting im New York, Annie 


The King of Elfland’s Daughter, Putnam, 
1924. $2.00. 

The East Window, Knopf, 1924. $2.50. 
Definitions, Second Series, Harcourt, Brace, 


1924. $2.00. 

A Story-Teller’s Tale, Huebsch, 1924. 
$3.00. 

Professor, How Could You? Cosmopolitan, 
1924. $2.00. 


Wings, Knopf, 1924. $2.00. 

Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1924. $3.50. 

Mother Goose, Doubleday, Page, 1924. 
$4.00. 

A. B. C., Doubleday, Page, 1923. $2.00. 

Book for Children, Greenberg, 1924. $3.75. 

Nicholas, Putnam, 1924. $3.50. 

Silverhorn, Stokes, 1924. $2.50. 


THE WoMAN CITIZEN 


Carroll Moore has written “Nicholas,” 
in which Nicholas spends his Christmas 
time visiting the fascinating corners of 
the town. The book is a splendid in- 
troduction for children to the city’s un- 
childlike size. 

More poems, this time by a little girl, 
fill Hilda Conkling’s ‘‘Si/verhorn” to 
overflowing. Grown-ups love the poetry 
of this small girl, and though we haven't 
had a chance to try them on children, it 
seems as though her own fellow-citizens 
must love it, too. 


Farmers 

(Continued from page 12) 
local organizations. Each local associa- 
tion is a stockholder, or member, of the 
central association. The relation of the 
local associations to the central, there- 
fore, is about the same as that of the 
farmers to their local association. 

The contribution of the central asso- 
ciations has been the elimination of 
much of the guesswork in marketing, 
the more uniform distribution of ship- 
ments to large and small markets, and 
the stimulation of demand for the prod- 
ucts which they handle. 

There is another type of cooperative 
association which is of more recent 
origin than the locals and federations 
of locals just described. 

The dairymen of New York, for ex- 
ample, did not organize local associa- 
tions. Instead they formed one large 
association, the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, which occupies 
several floors of a large office building 
on Forty-second Street, and _ supplies 
New York City with the greater part 
of the milk found on its doorsteps each 
morning. ‘This is the’ so-called central- 
ized type of association: ‘The League, 
as it is popularly known, owns the coun- 
try plants which manufacture surplus 
milk into butter, cheese, ice cream or 
condensed milk—they are not owned by 
local associations. It has members in 
all the dairy sections of New York and 
parts of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Vermont. 
The farmers united in this one big or- 
ganization sold over seventy-five million 
dollars worth of milk and milk prod- 
ucts last year. Cotton, tobacco and 
wheat marketing associations are organ- 
ized according to the same plan as the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

What is the extent of cooperation 
among the farmers? Sales through co- 
operative associations in 1923 are esti- 
mated at over two billion dollars—not 
far from twenty per cent of the value 
of all farm crops in the United States. 
There are approximately 12,500 farn- 
ers’ cooperative associations in the 
United States at the present time, and 
their membership includes about one- 
third of the six million farmers in this 
country. 
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So much for the statistics of coopera- 
tive marketing. Are the associations 
revolutionizing the marketing of farm 
products? There have been many 
mistakes, many failures and discourage- 
ments. In spite of mistakes and fail- 
ures, progress is being made, but it is 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 

Fear has been expressed that the 
farmers’ associations may grow into gi- 
gantic monopolies, which may in time 
be able to exact higher prices from the 
consumers. ‘This would mean control of 
production because farm products can 
not be held in storage indefinitely. 

The farmer is dealing with uncertain 
natural forces, and this means that he 
can not control production with any 
degree of exactness. His farm is his 
home; he can not close it as a manufac- 
turer can close a factory. Furthermore, 
there are six million farmers in the 
United States, producing as individuals 
the products that feed the cities. ‘The 
possibility of their uniting on any exten- 
sive policy of controlling production is 
very remote. If they did this, they 
would invite the competition of the 
farmers of the world. 

The farmer, however, through his 
cooperative associations, is learning to 
give more attention to the production 
of those things for which there is a de- 
mand. ‘The chances that he will grow 
six thousand carloads of peaches to rot 
in the orchards, as happened in Georgia 
in the year 1924, will become more re- 
mote each year. But he will always 
produce plenty; that is his business. 

The consumers, it would seem, can 
afford to regard the growth of coopera- 
tion among the farmers with some com- 
placency. And the consumers should 
remember, also, that, if the necessity 
should arise, they too can cooperate. 


The Kitchen 


(Continued from page 15) 


attained educational distinction before 
her development of the School of Home 
Economics made Cornell and_ herself 
famous. She is descended from Killian 
Van Rensselaer, the patroon who owned 
what is now Albany and Rensselaer 
counties, and is a great-granddaughter 
of General Henry Killian Van Rens- 
selaer of the Revolutionary War. 

With Miss Rose she served under 
Herbert Hoover on the state food com- 
mission during the war, and later be- 
came head of the Division of Food 
Conservation of the United States Food 
Administration. In 1923 Mr. Hoover 
sent her to Belgium to study the educa- 
tional needs of the women, to be met 
by the Department of Education of the 
Commission for the Relief of Belgium. 
For the past three years she has been 
Home Making Editor of the Delineator 
and deeply interested in the opportunity 
of home economics instruction through 
Journalism. 


On Horseback 


(Continued from page 10) 


their mountain. And a few months 
later when Miss Hinman was bewailing 
the fact that the war had shut off Euro- 
pean trips and she had no way to reach 
the Northwest, her gentle, non-ventur- 
ous mother said mildly, “I don’t see 
why you don’t lead parties out there 
then.” Miss Hinman didn’t see, either, 
and the result of the work that fol- 
lowed has been eight summer horseback 
and camping trips for girls and women, 
with a few men and boys included, in 
the wilderness of Alberta and British 
Columbia. Last year the party was 
eighteen strong and ranged in age from 
fourteen to sixty. 

Meantime the winter trips continued 
on a pleasant European itinerary, along 
lines not unfamiliar—and certainly not 
to be sniffed at by this longing writer. 
But Miss Hinman had an ambition to 
conduct a camping trip on the Sahara. 
She was told in this country that it 
wasn’t, and couldn’t be, done, for the 
simple reason that there was no outfitter 
anywhere within reach. Finally, in 
Sicily, she met some people who knew 
it had been done, and set her off on 
new clues. After long correspondence 
with a French outfitter in Biskra, 
Africa, she discovered that a shipping 
line with offices in New York could fix 
her up, and she camped on the Desert 
last winter. It was a dream come true, 
with all the color better than dream- 
bright. At a little oasis village a hun- 
dred miles south of Biskra, in Algeria, 
they found the native population gath- 
ered in the market place, in front of 
the low, white adobe hotel, to see them 
set out. Here were seven grunting 
pack camels, loaded with tents, food, 
beds, blankets and implements; riding 
camels, crouched on the sand, ready to 
be mounted; nine Arab escorts, big, 
dark, barefooted men in white turbans 
and those flowing burnooses. With the 
party seated on their humps, the camels 
rose—making four distinct motions to 
do it, Miss Hinman admitted—and 
they were off down the long sandy road 
between forests of palm trees, that grew 
thinner and thinner, and out on the 
open desert. I asked about the senti- 
ments of the party toward camel humps 
for comfort, and Miss Hinman assured 
me no one minded the motion—much. 
Camel speed is evident from the fact 
that the guides walk all the way—the 
wonderful, swift, graceful desert stride. 
A surprising revelation was that the 
sand—in winter anyhow—is always cold 
even when the sun is strong enough to 
threaten sunstroke. Miss Hinman said 
they never knew whether they were hot 
or cold, because the sand and the wind 
were freezing and the sun burning! 

Lunch was always spread on rugs and 
a cloth in the shelter of some small 
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hillock covered with desert grass, and 
about four in the afternoon camp was 
made, usually in a hollow among the 
sand dunes. The camels were unpacked, 
tents and folding cots set up, hot tea and 
biscuits served in the dining tent, and 
dinner was started. While it cooked 
the party explored—for the desert does 
contain a little besides There 
might be a camp of nomads who were 
drifting, via camel, from one desert 
home to another; or a desert well; a tiny 
oasis, or a great sand dune to climb at 
sunset. Dinner over, guides and guided 
would gather round a small fire of 
fragrant wood. One guide would play 
wild, sweet music on his flute, another 
sing desert love songs, another dance, 
and still another beat on improvised 
tomtoms. Above, the great, blazing 
Southern stars; below, the flickering fire 
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shadows on the sand and the picturesque 
group; then sleeping bags and tents. 
Nine days of this there were—from 
the oasis town of Touggourt to the 
oasis town of ‘Tozeur—not to count 
that part of the trip which was taken 
by train and touring-car through the 
magnificence of the Atlas Mountains 
and the interest of Roman ruins. 

This year, as everyone knows, that 
time-hallowed mode of transit, the 
camel, is out of date. Motors now cross 
the desert, doing in a day what a camel 
would require four days to cover. Miss 
Hinman’s 1925 trip was planned before 
the motor triumphed. ‘‘Why not stick 
to the camel and local color?” I asked, 
but Miss Hinman shook her head de- 
cidedly. “No, indeed — the color 
wouldn’t be enough, with other parties 
dashing past our slow camels in motors. 
That’s over—but how glad I am I got 
there in time.” Miss Hinman admits 
freely that there are points in favor of 
the motors too. The trip she will make 
this winter by motor would require 
fifteen days by camel, and despite the 
changing beauty of the desert, Miss 
Hinman thinks that might be a bit 
long. 

If ever a woman liked her life occu- 
pation, that woman is Caroline Hinman. 
Her dark eyes glow with enthusiasm as 
she talks about her trips—but especially 
the summer ones in the mountain wil- 
derness. She loves it all: the “Roll out” 
call in the mornings; the friendly scram- 
ble for hot water; the “Come and get 
it” that assembles the camp to coffee, 
bacon, flapjacks and maple syrup—a 
hundred and fifty of those flapjacks one 
morning for the eighteen party members 
and six guides; the packing up, with 
everyone fixing her own lunch and pack- 


ing her dunnage bag; the five hours 
along the trail, sometimes too faint for 
any but experienced eyes to trace; ford- 
ing the rivers; crossing the path of a 
moose or a grizzly; lunch by the trail 
side; unsaddling, making camp; the 
cold plunge in a stream; the supper of 
soup, ham, potatoes, canned vegetables, 
jam, hot biscuit, pudding or pie, tea ot 
coffee; the huge campfire after supper, 
with a pail of hot chocolate and crackers 
going the rounds at bedtime; the fire in 
the tepees to undress by; the long, quiet 
sleep. Last year they covered five hun- 
dred miles on such a schedule, “laying 
over” every third or fourth day, to rest, 
climb, fish, wash, mend. Caroline Hin- 
man loves it not only because her spirit 
is attuned, but because her body is too. 

Tall, well-built, strong, though not 
conspicuously athletic, absolutely fear- 
less, poised, wilderness and deserts hold 
no terrors for her, even with parties of 
human beings for whom she is respon- 
sible thrown in. 

Enthusiastic as she is, she doesn’t par- 
ticularly recommend conducting inde- 
pendent parties as an occupation for 
women who have no other sources of 
income. The returns are often extremely 
good; but organization of a party is 
obviously full of uncertainties, and the 
income is variable. It works best for 
the woman with a small income or with 
an occupation for part of the year. Con- 
ducting parties for large travel bureaus 
is, of course, another matter. Taking 
two trips a year, Miss Hinman finds her 
time fairly full, since securing a party 
and working out arrangements involve 
scores of details. 

There is no question that the world 
has an itch for travel, greater than ever 
before—naturally—as the facilities in- 
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crease and become simpler. Remote 
places aren’t going to stay remote, and 
women aren’t going to be at all back- 
ward about seeing them. 


A Line on the Movies 


By IRENE THIRER 





















































SAINTED Devit—And now we have 
Seftor Rudolph Valentino back in the 





role which, the movie magnates believe, 
best suits his personality—the gentleman 

of the lace-trimmed knee breeches, the 
tango, and sensuous kisses. Rudy’s latest | 
effort is just the sort of picture feminine 
fans shouldn’t see—but will. Sex-ap- 
peal is Mr. Valentino’s middle name. 
The film is decidedly unfit for young- 
sters. The story from Rex Beach’s “The 
Rope’s End” tells of a young South 
American woman hater, and of the 
women he hates and the woman he loves, 
Women fans just l-ove to be hated, you 
know, by a movie idol. Rudolph, Nita 
Naldi, Helene D’Algy and Dagmar 
Godowsky do their utmost to put the 
film across as a great box-office go- 
getter. A Famous Players production, 
directed by Joseph Henabery. 

THE UNKNowN—The Universal 
people have done a faithful and sympa- 
thetic screen version of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s “K.” The story was done in 
the movies a few years back with Mil- 
dred Harris featured, which is one rea- 
son why the popular tale needs little 
retelling. Enough to say it’s Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s most famous of hospital episodes. 
Virginia Valli is a pretty and capable 
Sidney Page—the adorable nurse, and 
Percy Marmont portrays the mysterious 
K, with a majesty entirely his own. 
This is indeed excellent screen material 
—worthwhile for everybody to see. A 
Universal production, directed by Harry 
Pollard. 

SIREN OF SEvILLE—Priscilla Dean, 
the hair-pulling queen! There’s never 
a Dean picture without at least one 
furious hair-pulling match, and “The 
Siren of Seville” is no exception to this 
rule. Priscilla, still a trifle too buxom, 
takes her audience to the bull-fighting 
arena (which isn’t a particularly well- 
staged one) to watch Allan Forrest 
throw the bull. Then she takes to danc- 
ing, at which she’s no mean hand, and 
finally finishes up by foiling the villain, 
and nicely, too. Allan Forrest isn’t at 
his best performance, but Stuart Holmes 
is an effective villain and Claire De 
Lorez is a bewitching vamp. A Pro- 
ducers Distributing production, directed 
by Jerome Storm and Hunt Stromberg. 

Waces or VirtuE—Gloria Swanson 
is a most exotic Neapolitan maiden—a 
sort of “Madelon” girl, in “Wages of | 
Virtue.” She’s true to the whole regi- 
ment, if you understand what we're 
driving at, the regiment in this case be- 
ing the Foreign Legion. However, 
when Ben Lyon comes along, Gloria’s 
heart is pretty well turned in his direc- 
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The film isn’t bad. 


tion, and so it goes. 
Indeed, direction is really good and 
Gloria puts her best film tricks forward 
when she’s making up to Ben Lyon. 
Mr. Lyon is mighty good to look at. 
This one is perfectly safe for the chil- 
dren. A Famous Players production, 


directed by Allan Dwan. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


systems into larger units. Continue to 
carry on the present valuation of rail- 
ways until results are more apparent. 
Amend the transportation act to improve 
the operation of the Railway Labor 
Board, safeguarding the public right to 
uninterrupted transportation. 

Reorganize the Shipping Board, mak- 
ing it responsible for policies, transfer- 
ring outright to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation the operation of the fleet. 

Reafirm honesty in national elections 
with ‘‘appropriate representation at the 
ballot box and equality of representation 
on the various registration boards.” 

Relieve the congestion of the docket 
of the Supreme Court by legislative 
power to determine the importance of 
cases. 

Prison Reform. Support the legisla- 
tion providing for a reformatory for 
youthful first offenders. 

Endorse the proposition for a national 
police bureau. 

Make the present immigration law, 
which, on the whole, is beneficial, a little 
more humane “for the purpose of per- 
mitting those already here a greater lat- 
itude in securing admission of members 
of their own families.” : 

Civil Service. First, second and third 
class postmasters and, without covering 
in the present membership, the field 
force of prohibition enforcement should 
be brought within the classified service 
by statute law. “ 

Reorganization of government depart- 
ments. Save public money by passing 
the pending bill for the reorganization 
of departments. 

National Defense. “I believe thor- 
oughly in the Army and Navy, in ade- 
quate defense and preparation. But I 
am opposed to any policy of competition 
in building and maintaining land or sea 
armaments. Our country has definitely 
relinquished the old standard of dealing 
with other countries by terror and force 
and is definitely committed to the new 
standard of dealing with them through 
friendship and understanding. This 
new policy should be constantly kept in 
mind by the guiding forces of the Army 
and Navy, by the Congress and by the 
country at large.” 

Foreign Relations. The wisdom of 
the attitude of the United States in 
helping to solve the problem of Euro- 
pean reparations has been demonstrated. 
The United States should promote 
peace, but the country is not “disposed 


to become a member of the League of 
Nations or to assume the obligations im- 
posed by its covenant.” Join the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
“T believe it would be for the advantage 
of this country and helpful to the stabil- 
ity of other nations for us to adhere to 
the protocol establishing that court upon 
the conditions stated in the recommen- 
dation which is now before the Senate, 
and further that our country shall not 
be bound by advisory opinions which 
may be rendered by the court upon 
questions which we have not voluntarily 
submitted for its judgment.” The 
United States would like to consider 
further agreements for limitation of 
armaments but—‘‘on account of propo- 
sals which have already been made by 
other governments for a European con- 
ference, it will be necessary to wait to 
see what the outcome of their actions 
may be. I should not wish to propose 
or have representatives attend a confer- 
ence which would contemplate commit- 
ments opposed to the freedom of action 
we desire to maintain unimpaired with 
respect to our purely domestic policies.” 
View with sympathetic interest all prog- 
ress toward outlawry of war and care- 
fully study the measures proposed to 
attain it. Opposed to the cancellation 
of foreign debts and believes it to be for 
the best welfare of the world that they 
should be paid. 
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The first days of the Congress saw 
many bills and resolutions thrown into 
the hopper, some of which failed at the 
last session, others new and significant. 
On the second day Senator Dial, of 
South Carolina, Democrat, introduced 
a joint resolution to repeal the Child 
Labor Amendment, and Senator Cara- 
way, Democrat, of Arkansas, proposed 
that all future national political cam- 
paigns should be under the direct con- 
trol of the Federal Government and 
paid for completely at Government ex- 
pense. Senator Caraway is the Demo- 
cratic member of the special committee 
of the Senate which has been investi- 
gating campaign expenditures.in the last 
election. Senator Borah has just an- 
nounced the return to the donors of 
every dollar contributed to his campaign. 
The contributions amounted to about 
$2,500 and the expenditures to $992.47. 
It has just been reported that the cam- 
paign contributions to the John W. 
Davis fund were $845,520 and expendi- 
tures $903,908, which leaves about 
$61,000 to be made up. In this con- 
nection, many Democratic workers have 
temporarily retired to recuperate, hav- 
ing worked so hard that nerves and 
pocketbooks are depleted. Several men 
and women who contributed to the ma- 
chinery for the Democratic campaign 
are now taking enforced rest; for in- 
stance, Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, head 
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Change of address takes two 
weeks to become effective. 
Both old and new addresses 


of the Democratic women’s organiza- 
tion. 
The President has inaugurated a 


series of breakfasts at the White House, 
to which he has invited Senators with 
whom he desires conferences. The gen- 
tlemen are asked for eight o'clock. ‘The 
President comes in from his early morn- 
ing walks, and the political debate be- 
gins over the coffee cups. There is a 
good deal of comment here over the 
Connecticut situation, where the death 
of Senator Brandegee has brought about 
a state convention and a special election 


on December 16. There are two candi- 
dates, Professor Hiram Bingham, who 


was elected Republican Governor at the 
last election, and Hamilton Holt, vet- 
eran publicist and League of Nations 
advocate. Rather dramatic circum- 
stances attend. First, that upon Pro- 
fessor Bingham’s acceptance there was 
objection on the ground that the people 
of Connecticut had elected him to the 
office of Governor and had not intended 
that the Lieutenant Governor should 
fill his place; moreover, that to aspire 
to the United States Senate without 
serving out his term or at least part of 
it transgressed a broad interpretation of 
political ethics. On the other hand, the 
private secretary to Hamilton Holt dur- 
ing a busy week-end in New York for- 
got to file Mr. Holt’s nomination 
papers in accordance with the rules; con- 
sequently the candidacy of Mr. Holt 
has become a legal question. Broad- 
minded Republican state officials were 
inclined to overlook the irregularity, but 
the radical and third party element in 
the state has entered objection and it is 
a question now how far the Democratic 
candidate can proceed. 

The addition of Hamilton Holt to 
the League of Nations forces in the Sen- 
ate would be of considerable advantage. 
The Democratic side is in need of such 
intellectual reinforcement. But Pro- 
fessor Bingham has many friends and 
many feel that the wave of ambition 
among Yale professors and others in 
universities to take political responsibil- 
ity should be encouraged. 

Washington has become more alive to 
the traffic safety problem than ever be- 
fore. Committees in Congress are 
studying recommendations from the 
Police Department of the capital and 
the coming safety conference to be held 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Commerce will focus the problem. 
Careless driving and congested areas at 
the capital have brought matters to a 
Hundreds of owners of cars long 
ago gave up any attempt to use them in 
the business part of the city because of 
the time consumed in parking and avoid- 
ing the congestion. But it is no longer 
pleasant and safe to walk. The coming 
conference and the agitation in Congress 


crisis. 
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effectiveness by women 
Probably 

regulations in 
namely, 


on with great 
throughout the country. 
greatest expert on traffic 
the United States resides here, 
William Phelps Eno. 

Ambassador Jusserand remains merely 
to present his successor to the President 
when he arrives. The capital has out 
done itself in giving him farewell 
receptions which have left no doubt as 
to how it feels regarding the departure 
of this friend. A few days ago he and 
Madame Jusserand went out to the 
woods nearby and set up a little monu- 
ment to the birds that had kept them 
company in the trying days of the war. 
Every day the Jusserands used to go to 
Piney Branch and study the many birds 
that gathered around. They have put 
up a small tablet inscribed: 


To the Birds of Piney Branch 


from 


Jules and Elise Jusserand 


This is an indication of the affection 
they have for Washington, but they 
must know now the full extent of the 
esteem and appreciation Washington has 
for them. 





Concerning Rolling-Pins 


OUR paragraph on the “High Cost of 

Kitchens” states that a rolling-pin costs 
as high as 79 cents, and a chopping-bowl 
$1.23. After twenty-three years of married 
life with the same chopping-bow] and rolling- 
pin in constant use, which my thoughtful 
husband purchased before we were married, 
the cost of investment seems very low to me— 
and the price of kitchen furnishings seems 
the wrong place for the blame for the lack 
of marriages among our young people. In 
many cases they set up bachelor and spinster 
establishments—and hence two_ rolling-pins 
must be purchased. I prefer to think that the 
pendulum is swinging a little far just now, 
as opposed to the “marriage the only opening 
for women” idea of the last century. In two 
or three generations, a more normal life will 
be taught our young people, and home-mak- 
ing as an art will be of equal value with 
other lines of work for women. I have three 
sons, and I want them to feel that a happy 
home and all that implies is truly “heaven on 


earth.” 
FANNY R. KENDEL 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
The next writer makes an interesting com- 


parison. It should be said that the New 
York prices to which she refers are those of 
a low-priced store. 


last number rather 
cost of a kitchen 


OUR statistics in the 

surprised me as to the 
and I have investigated and find Des 
Moines is not so bad as New York. I found 
small rolling pins for 10 cents, some a little 
larger and stronger for 15 cents; I could get 
very good ones, with revolving handles, black 
and shiny. for 29 cents, and glass and crock- 
ery ones from 80 cents. 

Yeliow mixing dishes are 69 cents for a 
bunch of four in varied sizes. Ironing boards 
are from $1.50 up and chopping-bowls from 
69 cents. 





I am glad TI live in Des Moines if that is | 
the New York schedule. Hii 
HELEN Lovett MILLION Hi 
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one that could be studied and reported 
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$10.00 for the Best Answer 


THe letter quoted below has come to the Woman Citizen. 


It is thoughtful and sincere. 
helpful answer. 


It deserves an intelligent and 


=== =I 





What do readers of the Wom- 
an Citizen think about it? Is 
a magazine like the Woman 
Citizen superfluous, or is it 
serving a purpose so useful as 
to be worthy of the support of 
public-spirited women? Is the 
Woman Citizen filling a real 
need in women’s lives that no 
other publication meets? This 
question can be answered best 
by women who read the 
Citizen. 


The Woman Citizen will give 
$10.00 cash for the best reply 





“Do We Need The Woman Citizen? 

An intelligent reader, either man or 
woman, can usually glean all that it 
is necessary to know of affairs in 
throughout the 
world, in the many magazines that 


Washington, and 
come into the house and through 
the daily press. 

As far as a purely woman's publica- 
tion goes is it necessary now, when 
we here in the United States are 
emancipated, and are trying most 
successfully and in more ways than 
one to break down that middle wall 
of partition, and to make the other 
half see and realize that we are 
working shoulder to shoulder for the 
good of all mankind? 

In that sense do we need a woman's 
magazine? This is asked in the 
spirit not of controversy or criticism 
but of questioning.” 








to the letter above. Replies 


must not be longer than two hundred and fifty words and must il 


reach the Citizen office by January fifteenth. 


Incidentally one reply to the above is the fact that every month | 
since the beginning of 1924 has shown a big increase in new 
subscribers to the Woman Citizen over any previous month in the 





history of the magazine—a net increase for the year June to June Mi 
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“Elections are won, not by argument but through suc- 
cessfully scaring the voter,’ says Frank Kent in the 
December Forum. 


The opponents of the Child Labor Amendment seem to be working on 
that plan. 


This is what they say— 


“Do you want to Prussianize the United States?” “Shall we hand 
over control of our children to Congress?” “It would make our 
government a Soviet.” “No farmer’s boy under 18 would be al- 
lowed to milk a cow.” “Can you afford to risk contamination of the 


American home?” 


This is not logic. These are not facts or arguments. They are sim- 
ply intended to scare the voter. 


What are the facts? Just what is the Child Labor Amendment? 
What will it do? What real arguments can be used against it? What 
are the reasons for it? 
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This number will be invaluable for club papers, for school study, for 
speeches and debates, and to keep on file. 
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